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Jf  I  mtgiu  gi99  a  $hort  hint  to  mm  tn^partial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  Mm  Me  /ate.  If  he  reeoteee  to  eentwre  etpoa  the  demgenme  yrn^icf 
itf  tdliwg  unHaeeed  truth,  let  Mm  proclaim  war  wUh  numHed — neUher  to  giee  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimee  qf  great  mm,  iftey 
fall  upon  Mm  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  thtm  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  sritadts  Mm  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  Mm  exped  martgrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless,— DM  Tom, 


ample  of  Roamania ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Jewish 
subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to 
request  that  Count  Andrassy  will  transmit  the  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegate  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  with  instructions  to  support  the  demand  for  a 
grant  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.’*  This  is  a  most  reasonable  and 
seasonable  reminder. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  was  expected  that  Monday’s  Conference  would 
produce  something  decisive ;  it  was  considered  certain 
that  Thursday’s  Conference  would  produce  something 
decisive ;  but  Thursday’s  Conference  has  onlpr  adjourned 
itself  to  Monday.  Monday’s  Conference  will  probably 
adjourn  itself  again  to  Thursday,  and  so  on.  Something 
decisive  must  h^pen  sooner  or  later,  unless  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  to  solve  the  (question,  “  Who 
is  to  hold  Constantinople?”  by  remaining  there  for 
ever.  To  all  appearance  at  present  the  history  of  the 
Conference  will  be  another  version  of  the  Three  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham.  ”  Six  Wise  Powers  of  Christendom 
went  to  Constantinople  to  a  Conference;  if  the  Con- 
ferenoe  hod  been  stronger,  my  story  would  have  been 
longer.”  Still  there  is  some  hope.  The  Conference  has 
sat  long  enough  to  show  clearly  in  what  its  weakness 
consists,  and  a  remedy  is  still  possible.  Its  weakness 
lay  in  there  being  no  clear  understanding  among  the 
Powers  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  the 
Porte’s  refusing  to  accept  the  advice  of  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  half 
understanding  that  in  that  event  Russia  would  be  left 
to  impose  her  own  terms  on  Turkey,  and  the  Turk  was 
supposed  to  have  a  motive  for  acquiescence  in  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  these  terms  being  less  favourable  than  those 
agreed  upon  by  the  Conference.  But  now  it  would 
seem  that  Russia  is  not  so  eager  to  impose  terms  upon 
Turkey,  and  Turkey,  aware  of  this  hesitation,  boldly 
pretends  not  to  be  afiitid  of  Russia.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  Conference  is  to  collapse  ludicrously,  its  foundations 
must  be  strengthened;  there  must  be  an  agreement 
among  the  Powers  to  impose  its  advice  upon  the  Turks 
by  force.  The  saying  al^ut  “  chateau  qm  parlement  et 
femme  qui  4coute,”  has  been  quoted  more  than  once  in 
connexion  with  the  Conference.  But  what  happens 
when  both  besieged  and  besiegers  parley,  and  when  the 
mfl^n  as  well  as  the  woman  listens  ?  Either  nothing 
happens  at  all,  or  one  of  the  parties  plucks  up  heart  and 
puts  on  a  bolder  front. 


The  Gazette  of  India  has  published  the  returns  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Commission  lately  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  liabilities  and  ^neral  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  Nawab  Nazim  of  mno^  The  entries  under  the 
head  of  expenditure  in  England  are  of  a  startling 
character,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  we  have  yet  heard  the 
last  of  them.  When  the  characters  of  the  Press  and  the 
public  men  of  England  are  compromised  the 
Gazette's  revelations,  Parliament  can  hardly  leave  them 
unnoticed.  The  Nawab,  it  will  be  remembered,  came 
to  England  some  vears  ago,  to  press  some  preposterous 
claims  of  his  on  the  Government,  and  the  gist  of  the 
story  in  the  official  Gazette  is  that  the  sums  mentioned 
were  paid  by  the  Nazim  for  “literary  and  other  services  ” 
received  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claims.  £1,300 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  “  on  account  of 
the  Court  Girculary  for  papers,  Ac.,  in  connexion  with  the 
Nawab  Nazim.  £25  was  paid  to  a  person  named  Neale, 
an  upholsterer,  the  explanation  being,  say  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that  “  be  acted  as  a  medium  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  Graphic  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  insertion 
in  that  paper  of  an  article  upon  the  Nawab  Nazim.” 
£500  was  paid  to  Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Gazette  :  it  is  admitted  that  the  payment  was  made  on 
account  of  the  Nawab  Nazim,  but  Dr.  Russell  declines  to 
disclose  the  object  for  which  the  money  was  paid.  £2,000 
is  entered  as  a  loan  from  the  Nawab  to  Mr.  Haviland 
Burke,  M.P.  “  The  loan  has  never  been  recovered.” 
Mr.  Burke  is  also  debited  with  sundry  other  snms  for 
“  rail  and  other  expenses.”  Mr.  William  Tayler,  ex- 
Commission^r  of  Patna,  is  likewise  debited,  and  David 
Bain  is  likewise  debited  with  “  donations  ”  towai’ds  the 
publishing  expenses  of  a  certain  book,  or  pamphlet,  on 
India.  £750  is  entered  on  account  of  the  publishing 
expenses  of  Mr.  McCnllagh  Torrens’s  *  Empire  of  Asia ;’ 

I  mstributed  to 


and  the  balance  of  a  sum  of  1,6501.  was 
Major  Evans  Bell,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  and  “  other  per¬ 
sons,  for  what  is  termed  literary  services.”  The  Northern 
Ensign^  Civil  Service  Gazette^  the  Period,  and  Asiatic  News, 
are  also  debited  more  or  less  heavily — a  singular  item 
under  the  third  head  bein^  for  what  J.  Spencer  Price 
humorously  calls  the  Asiatic  fund,  and  in  return  for 
“literary  services  rendered  to  the  Nawab  Nazim.” 
The  Asiatic  News  also  flourishes  elsewhere,  David  Bain 
being  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  entered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  paid.  Altogether  the  sums  mount  up  to  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  Not  the  least  interesting  items 
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the  pro- 
Jedgment  of  the  pnbli- 
and  one  of 


in  the  list  are  the  40Z.  cheane  to  **  Bowles, 
prietor  of  Vanity  Fair^ 
cation  of  a  likeness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim 
lOOZ.,  “  as  another  donation  to  the  proprietor  of  Vanity 
FaiVf  in  payment  for  back  nnmbers/* 


organise  itself,  merely  cnaiienging  line  wwe  oi  yne 
nsurpers  by  setting  np  another  Government,  claiming 
to  bo  the  true  one,  its  side.  But  in  Louisiana  the 
Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  his  adherents, 
who  in  New  Orleans,  at  any  rate,  are  the  more  powerfh! 
party,  have  ti^en  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  have 
armed  police  and  militia,  and  have  besieged  Mr.  Packard, 
the  Republican  claimant  of  the  Governorship  in  the 
State  House.  There  is  a  considerable  Federal  force  in 
garrison  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  Commandant,  General 
Augur,  has  not  yet  received  decisive  orders  to  interfere 
on  either  side  from  the  Government  at  Washington. 
It  is  stated  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  keep  the  peace 
without  recognising  either  the  Democratic  or  the 
Republican  Government,  but  it  is  believed  that  General 
Grant  will  not  permit  the  deposition  of  Packard  in  any 
case. 


An  amusing  story  has  been  told  about  the  poor  old 
Nawab's  appreciation  of  the  skill  displayed  by  the  artist 
of  Vanity  Fair.  Shortly  after  the  number  containing 
the  precious  cartoon  was  laid  on  His  Highness's  table, 
Mr.  Fox,  his  secretary,  was  summoned  in  hot  haste  into 
his  presence.  Mr.  Fox  found  His  Highness  boiling  over 
with  indignation  at  the  impudence  of  the  artist.  The 
portrait  was  not  like  him  in  the  least ;  it  was  abominably 
ugly;  it  was  taking  unwarrantable  liberties  with — in 
fact,  poking  fun  at,  making  a  fool  of  the  “  Nawab 
Nazim  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.’*  Mr.  Fox  was 
too  polite  to  hint  that  the  podgy  little  figure,  with  its 
round  eyes,  and  goggles,  looked  so  very  funny,  because 
it  was  so  very  true.  Mr.  Fox  tried  another  tack.  He 
tried — and  it  was  the  hardest  trial  ever  he  had 
in  his  life — to  explain  that  caricature  was  a  sacred 
art,  in  which  these  barbarous  islanders  excelled 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  a  caricature 
was,  like  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  one  of  the 
highest  honours  to  which  an  islander  could  aspire ; 
that  nobody,  in  fact — not  even  a  sacred  personage  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — was  deemed  to  have 
conquered  his  right  to  be  ranked  among  the  **  men  of 
the  time,”  until  he  had  been  made  fun  of  in  a  cartoon 
in  Punch  or  Vanity  Fair^  and  held  up,  for  at  least  six 
days,  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  nation  at  large.  The 
extra  ”  donation  ”  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  ingenious  secretary’s  success  iu  the  art  of 
exposition. 

The  reassembling  of  the  French  Chambers  has  been 
distinguished  by  no  renewal  of  political  strife.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  occupied 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  reappointment  of  their  pre¬ 
siding  officers  and  committees.  In  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bonapartists,  the  Senate  re-elected  the  Duke 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier  to  the  Presidential  Chair  by  239 
votes  against  195.  This  cannot  be  called  a  victory  for 
the  Republican  and  Ministerialist  party,  for  though  the 
Duke  was  probably  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Legitimists,  as  well  as  the  Imperialists,  he  received,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  united  support  of  the  Right  Centre 
and  the  Orleanists.  In  the  I^wer  Chamber,  M.  Jules 
Gravy’s  reappointment  was  not  opposed.  M.  Gr5vy  is, 
inde^,  almost  a  typical  moderate  Republican  ”  of  the 
most  useful  kind  to  a  nation  which  is  passing  through 
the  transition  period  that  even  France  cannot  escape. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  speech  on  our 
Colonial  policy  should  have  been  delivers  at  a  time 
when  all  political  interest  is  absorbed  in  one  question. 
The  reports  of  the  speech  are  of  the  briefest,  but  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the 
charge  of  reckless  and  cynical  selfishness  which  has 
been  brought  against  our  dealings  with  subject  races. 
Sir  John  maintains  that  this  charge  is  the  reverse 
of  the  truth ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  secret  of 
England’s  unparalleled  success  as  a  colonising  power 
lies  in  the  far-sighted  generosity  of  her  policy. 
**  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  had  regarded  it  as 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  administration  that  the 
expenses  of  the  mother  country  were  to  be  largely  borne 
by  revenues  derived  from  their  Colonies ;  but  so  far 
from  England  deriving  any  benefit  of  this  kind,  our 
Colonies  had  derived  great  advantages  from  us.”  It  is 
not  as  a  Government  that  England  has  benefited  by  her 
Colonies,  but  as  a  nation.  Another  speech  which  has 
been  in  a  measure  thrown  away,  because  newspaper 
columns  were  too  full  of  the  Eastern  Question  to  make 
room  for  it,  was  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Chamber* 
lain,  at  Leeds,  on  Education  and  Disestablishment.  If 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect  the 
Conference  of  being  “  an  old  Tory  trick  ”  for  suppressing 
the  discussion  of  domestic  questions. 


The  Trades  Unions  have  found  an  eloquent  champion 
in  Mr.  John  Morley.  His  speech  on  Monday  evening, 
before  the  Miners’  Association  at  Hanley,  is  a  piece  of 
combined  reasoning  and  rhetoric  of  which  few  of  our 
public  men  besides  himself  are  capable.  It  is  the  speech 
of  an  advocate,  no  doubt,  a  presentation  of  one  side,  a 
special  pleading ;  but  it  pleMs  and  argues  for  a  side 
which  is  seldom  favoured  with  such  an  exponent,  and  too 
often  suffers  iu  consequence.  Mr.  Morley  grapples  vigor¬ 
ously  with  all  the  common  objections  to  such  associa¬ 
tions,  deals  with  them  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con¬ 
crete,  discusses  arguments,  corrects  misstatements  of 
fact,  and  strives  by  bold  and  nervous  pictures  to  bring 
home  to  the  well-to-do  the  position  of  the  men  who 
have  sought  to  better  themselves  by  combination.  We 
often  hear  of  the  selfishness  of  the  Trades  Unions  ;  Mr. 
Morley  gives  it  a  different  name.  “  There  is  all  the 
difference,”  he  says,  “  in  the  world  between  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  a  capitalist  and  the  so-called  selfishness  of  a 
great  trade  society.  The  one  means  an  increase  of 
self-indulgent  luxury  for  one  man  or  a  single  family ; 
the  other  means  increase  of  decency,  increase  of  com¬ 
fort,  increase  of  self-respect,  more  ease  for  the  aged, 
more  schooling  for  the  young,  not  of  one,  but  of  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  families.  Others  may  call 
that  selfishness  if  they  please  ;  I  call  it  humanity  and 
civilisation,  and  the  fuHherance  of  the  common  weal.” 
The  part  of  Mr.  Morley ’s  speech  bearing  on  Trades 
Unions  seems  to  be  reported  in  full  in  the  Daily  News  of 
Tuesday,  but  we  hope  to  see  it  in  a  more  complete  shape. 
It  ought  to  be  widely  read. 


According  to  the  latest  news  from  the  United  States, 
the  “  Joint  Committee,”  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  agreed  on  a  Report  affirming  that 
the  right  to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  does  not,  in  any  sense,  appertain  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  belongs  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  together  and  equally.  The  committee  of  the 
Senate  had  not  agreed  upon  a  report  up  to  Thursday 
evening,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
obtain  their  assent  to  the  propositions  broadly  laid  down 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  upon  the  Senate  Committee  can  directly  assail 
the  position  of  the  House  Committee,  for  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  Mr.  Morton,  as  well  as  the  three 
Democratic  meml^rs,  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  has  authority  over  the 
counting  of  the  Presidential  votes. 


The  Democrats  in  Louisiana  have  not  shown  the 
moderation  and  prudence  by  which  the  leaders  of  their 
party  have  hitherto  won  public  opinion  to  their  side  in 
the  course  of  the  late  political  campaign.  In  South 
Carolina,  General  Wade  Hampton  and  his  friends  allowed 
the  so-called  Republican  Government  to  constitute  and 


Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  suggestive  speech  on 
Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Holmes  touched  upon  a  point  of 
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oonsidereble  importanoe.  He  declared  that  the  Bngluih 
army  is  mider-offioered  to  tiie  extent  of  fully  one-third, 
more  particnlarly  in  the  senior  grades.  That  this  is  the 
literal  truth,  one  fact,  upon  which  we  commented  some 
few  weeks  ago,  demonstrates  in  the  most  convincing 
way.  The  Army  List  has  only  to  be  analysed  to  prove 
that  a  very  large  number  of  regiments  have  very  mach 
below  their  r^nlation  strength  of  officers.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  cite  twenty  or  thirty  instances  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  quite  one-thi^.  Yet,  although 
the  very  air  breathes  whispers  of  war,  no  one  has  yet 
venturi  to  affirm  that  these  battalions  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  inefficient.  The  War  Office  and  Horse 
Guards  are  content,  and  it  must  therefore  be  inferred 
that  they  consider  the  regulation  establishment  for  i 
regiments  too  redundant  in  the  matter  of  officers.  It 
might  be  as  well  if  Mr.  Holms  were  to  ask  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  a  little  question  or  two,  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  during  the  ensuing  Session.  The  annual  Army 
Estimates  include,  we  believe,  the  cost  of  a  full  esta¬ 
blishment  for  every  battalion  in  the  service.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  pay  passed  by  the  House  for  officers 
who  have  no  existence  except  on  official  paper  ?  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  of,  say,  one  quarter  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  strength,  the  pay  passed  for  the  shadows  must  go 
somewhere.  Where  r  We  hesitate  to  credit  the  rumour, 
current  at  militair  clubs,  that  such  godsends  are  employed 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  when  extravagance  of  adminis¬ 
tration  has  outrun  Estimates. 


The  Kend<d  Timet  reports  the  Rev.  S.  Mees,  a  Wesleyan 
Minister,  we  presume,  to  have  said  at  a  “  Watch  Night 
Party  **  on  Now  Year’s  Eve,  that  “  he  did  not  forget  the 
hostility  that  some  men  of  science  brought  to  bear 
against  religion,  nor  the  scepticism  rife  among  certain 
classes  of  the  population,  the  attitude  of  Professor 
Huxley  in  science,  and  Matthew  Arnold  in  literature, 
who  were  most  un^endly  to  religion.  Nor  did  he  forget 
the  infidelity  that  existed  among  our  artisan  classes,  nor 
the  formality  in  our  congregations  ;  but  he  did  contend 
that  an^  man  who  would  describe  the  condition  of  re¬ 
ligion  m  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  to  use  very  different  language.  In 
our  day  it  was  a  badge  of  respectability  to  belong 
to  a  Christian  church.  No  one  would,  if  he  could 
avoid  it,  take  an  infidel  into  his  shop,  or  a  sceptic 
into  his  family.  If  they  know  it  they  would 
not  let  a  child  come  into  a  sceptic’s  hands,  and  the 
man  who  now  never  went  to  church  or  any  place  of 
worship  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  There  was 
this  danger  in  the  fact,  that  when  religion  is  regarded 
as  so  respectable,  many  persons  would  profess  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  its  respectability,  and  after  all,  in  their 
cases,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  while  people  respS^ted  religion, 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  brought  under  its  influence 
than  if  it  were  a  matter  of  scorn  to  them.”  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  from  a  bigoted  “  Churchman  ”  or 
Roman  Catholic,  but  from  an  **  enlightened  ”  Dissenter. 
If  the  principle  is  carried  out,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  One 
would  hardly  like  Mr.  Mees,  for  instance,  to  be  the 
judge  of  one’s  “  unfriendliness  to  religion,”  and  neither 
perhaps  would  he  like  us  to  be  the  judges  as  to  his 
charity,  or  his  perception  of  the  first  principles  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  term  free  inquiry.  To  us,  further,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  if  he  had  a  ”  shop,”  and  required  a 
shopman,  neither  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  nor  Professor 
Huxley  would  have  any  chance  of  the  precious  post.  A 
short  time  ago  we  noticed  some  like  nonsense  from  a 
”  ritualist,”  and  come  from  whence  it  may  it  is  all  the 
same  ugly  and  detestable.  Observe,  ”  a  man  who  now 
never  goes  to  church  or  any  place  of  worship  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.”  And  it  is  true ;  only  it  would  be 
wise  if  men  who  act  on  such  views  would  keep  their  re¬ 
marks  for  quiet  tea-tables,  where  there  are  no  reporters. 


estimates  of  the  balanoe  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  should  be  wide  and 
conflicting.  According  to  the  apparently  best  informed, 
the  value  of  the  Kensington  (jk)re  estate  is  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a-half  sterling,  whilst  the  avail 
able  cash  balance  is  variously  stated  to  be  from  150,000{. 
to  300,0001.  We  think  that  in  these  estimates  all  the 
liabilities  on  mortgage  have  been  lost  sight  of,  as  the 
Admiralty,  acting  as  Commissioners  for  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  have  from  time  to  time  lent  large  sums  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  northern  estates  to  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  the  command  of  this  wholly  irresponsible 
body  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  very  valuable 
estate,  of  which  the  public  would  be  glad  to  have’ 
some  account.  As  to  its  future  application,  it  would  not 
seem  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  administration 
to  arrange  that  the  trustees  of  our  great  national 
science  and  art  collections,  the  anthorities  at  the 
National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  might,  in  case  of  some  great  collec¬ 
tion  or  object  of  interest  coming  into  the  market  when 
their  respective  grants  from  Pariiament  were  exhausted, 
fall  back  upon  this  fund.  If  such  a  power  existed  we 
should  now  have  to  regret  the  departure  of  the  Kourinm 
treasure  to  the  States,  or  that  at  the  Liphat  sale 
our  national  collections  were  represented  by  no  one, 
there  being  no  money  to  spend.  The  difficulty  of 
course  will  be  so  to  adjust  the  balanoe  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  be  no  temptation  to  the  art  authoritiee  to 
purchase  lavishly,  and  hence  often  uselessly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  be 
furnished  with  an  excuse  for  reducing  still  more  the 
grants  for  Art  and  Science.  This  difficulty  ought  not 
to  be  insuperable,  and  even  if  it  entail  the  necessity  of  the 
creation  of  something  analogous  to  a  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  we  should  not  regret  the  dawn  of  something  like 
method  and  system  in  that  department. 


In  the  absence  of  any  official  report  or  statement  of 
accounts  since  1867,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  various 


”  I  works  in  the  laundry  at  the  workhouse  from  nine 
o’clock  until  five  every  day,  and  sometimes  I  feels  the 
want  of  something,”  was  the  defence  of  a  poor  old 
woman  to  the  ch^ge  of  having  been  found  ”  drunk 
and  incapable  ”  in  Ae  public  streets.  She  was  an  in¬ 
mate  of  St.  Giles’s  Workhouse,  and  is  over  eighty- two 
years  of  age.  If  in  that  workhouse,  which  is  filled  with 
plenty  of  younger  and  able-bodied  persons,  this  poor  old 
creature,  who  has  exceeded  by  thirteen  long  years  the 
allotted  span,  is  made  to  work  in  the  laundij  for  eight- 
hours  a-day,  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  is  simply  mon¬ 
strous.  Our  workhouses  were  not  intended  to  oe  slave- 
yards.  The  test  of  labour  was  never  intended  to  be 
applied  to  octogenarians.  We  trust  that  the  guardians 
of  St.  Giles  will  afford  some  explanation  of  this.  It  is 
due  to  the  public. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  large  party  of  Free  Traders 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  dined  together  in  New  York,  a 
short  while  ago,  in  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations.* 
The  prevailing  anxiety  about  the  Presidency  somewhat 
diminished  the  fervour  of  the  great  Adam’s  disciples,  and 
perhaps  so  probably  did  the  prevailing  ignorance  as  to 
who  Adam  Smith  was  and  what  he  taught ;  at  least  this 
is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  New  York  papers.  People 
were  alarmed  that  too  much  laudation  of  Smith  might 
lead  to  too  little  admiration  for  Tilden,  while  again  other 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  upholding  of  the  wealth 
of  nations  might  prove  a  reflection  on  the  tariff,  and  so 
help  Tilden.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr.  Cernusohi,  the 
well-known  apostle  of  the  double  standard  and  friend  of 
silver.  We  are  cautioned  against  the  belief  that  the 
apostle  thinks  it  possible  for  one  country  alone  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  to  use  silver  as  a  basis.  We 
are  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  the  economical 
atmosphere  out  there  is  not  exhilarating. 
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We  are  told  that  railway  train*  are  not  to  be  per-  afiairs  from  the  month  of  Augns^  1875,  to  the  month  of 
mitted  for  the  future  to  run  on  Sundays  in  Canada,  and  An^*t,  1876.  From  that  period,  after,  and  I  have  no 
that  the  Dominion  Gbrernment  has  issued  orders  that  hesitation  in  saying  in  consequence  of,  the  decisive  con- 

no  trains  are  to  run  on  Sundays,  except  in  cases  of  great  demnation  of  that  policy  by  the  countoy,  an  exactly 

emergency.  Of  this  emergency  the  authorities  are  to  opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  England  has  con- 
be  the  judges,  no  Sunday  train  being  permitted  except  sented  to  take  part  in  a  diplomatic  interference  which  it 
on  direct  Government  order.  As  this  news  reaches  us  had  declined ;  it  hM  .co-operated  with  the  Powers  whom 
from  a  New  York  paper,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  it ;  it  had  refused  to  join ;  it  has  propounded  to  Turkey 
on  the  contrary,  we  may,  if  we  like,  look  upon  it  as  one  conditions  which  it  had  previouslv  rejected ;  inst^d  of 
of  those  pieces  of  malignant  misrepresentation  constantly  encouraging  Turkey  to  resist,  it  has  insisted  on  its  ab¬ 
used  by  Yankees  when  they  wish  to  bring  discredit  on  ceptanoe  of  terms  which  it  had  formerly  disapproved. 
Canada.  We  cannot,  however,  forget  that  it  was,  some  The  Government  were  the  authors  of  the  first  policy  ; 
twelve  years  ago,  prohibited  to  skippers  by  the  local  it  is  their  opponents  who  have  dictated  to  them  the 


authorities  of  Dunedin  to  go  through  the  nautical  pro-  I  second.’’ 

cess  of  pumping  ship  in  Blue  Skin  Bay  on  what  they  Sir  William  Harcourt,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
called  the  Sabbath.  The  present  premier  of  the  I  made  good  what  he  had  undertaken,  although  the  facts 
Dominion  is  a  Presbyterian  like  the  wiseacres  of  I  are  so  fresh  in  all  memories,  and  the  proofs  have  been 
Dunedin,  is  also  like  some  of  them  from  the  north  of  I  supplied  so  often,  that  a  certain  amount  of  patience  is 
Scotland,  is  noted  for  the  seriousness  of  his  religious  I  wanted  for  again  traversing  the  ground.  Although 
scruples  and  convictions,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  men’s  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  immediate 
the  rumour  is  true.  Until,  however,  we  receive  more  present  and  future  to  make  this  a  favourable  opportu- 
direct  and  detailed  information  on  the  subject  we  shall  nity  for  a  review  of  the  past,  there  is  no  denying  that 
refrain  from  commenting  upon  it,  further  than  saying  I  th^  have  changed  their  policy  under  pressure  from  the 
that  we  trust  no  difficulty  may  arise  with  our  American  body  of  the  people,  and  that  much  bloodshed,  sufiering, 
cousins,  whose  through  lines  cross  many  miles  of  I  and  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  might  have  been  averted 
Canadian  territory.  The  Canadians  have  a  perfect  right  if  they  had  done  in  June  what  they  have  been  con- 
to  set  apart  for  rest  or  holiday  one  day  out  of  the  seven,  J  strained  to  do  in  December.  But  when  the  seasonable 
and  to  make  it  a  day  of  solemn  assembling.  The  only  day  of  reckoning  comes,  the  questions  upon  which  atten- 
danger  in  this  kind  of  Government  interference  is  that  tion  will  be  concentrate  will  not  be  so  much  what  the 
weightier  matters  may  be  neglected  while  a  yoke  is  put  Government  ought  to  have  done  in  June,  because  at  the 
on  the  necks  of  the  people,  which  they,  like  their  fore-  beginning  of  that  month,  at  least,  the  last  startling  and 
fathers,  will  not  be  able  to  bear.  I  eye-opening  proof  of  the  hopeless  incurability  of 

I  Turkish  rule  had  not  been  made  public.  That  question 

-  also  will  be  asked,  because  the  Government  Iroew  or 

ought  to  have  known  what  was  not  then  generally  dis- 
OPPOSITION  CRITICISM.  I  closed,  but  the  main  questions  will  be  whether  the  Go- 

Prom  the  extra-parliamentary  speeches  of  this  week,  verament  rovereed  their  policy  with  sufficient  prompti- 
a  very  fair  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  we  may  expect  whether  they  md  what  they  ought  to  have  done  as 

when  Parliament  meets.  On  Tuesday  night.  Sir  W.  soon  as  the  Bulgarian  horrora  were  brought  to  light, 

Harcourt  addressed  his  constituents  at  Oxford ;  Mr.  w^hether  they  carried  out  the  "i^hes  of  the  nation 

Fawcett  addressed  his  at  Hackney;  and  Sir  Charles  I  zealously  and  thoroughly,  and  now^  far  they  showed 
Dilke  addressed  his  at  Chelsea.  They  had  an  easy  task  I  judicious  statesmanship  in  disregardmg^  it.  The  PcUl 
in  criticising  the  Government,  and  a  pleasant  one  from  OazetU  tries  to  ^  controyeraial  point  out  of 

a  party  if  not  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view.  Sir  I  the  jubilation  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Fawcett  over 
William  Harcourt,  in  particular,  seemed  thorongWy  to  t**®  obang®  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  They  re- 
enjoy  bis  work,  and  has  never  spoken  with  more  sar-  I  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Conference,  it 

castio  humour  or  greater  argumentative  weight.  The  J  assumes,  as  a  triumph  for  the  Opposition,  a  repudiation  of 
Government  have  blundered  seriously  and  repeatedly  j  principles  held  by  the  Government  ^fore  popular 
in  the  course  of  the  protracted  negotiations,  and  no  pressure  extorted  a  change.  They  rejoice  in  Lord  Salis- 
orator  on  either  side  of  the  House  excels  Sir  William  bury’s  attitude  as  of  their  bringing  about,  the  Pall  Mall 
in  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  an  opponent.  Judging  Oazette  says ;  and  then  it  turns  round  upon  them  and 
them,  too,  by  their  collective  action,  as  represented  tells  them  that  they  are  welcome  to  take  credit  for  what 
by  Lord  Derby’s  despatch  of  September,  concern-  threatens  to  prove  a  complete  failure.  This  is  a  clever 
ing  the  atrocities  and  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  poiet  to  make,  but  it  does  not  cut  deep.  Both  Sir  W. 
at  Constantinople,  they  have  confessed  to  being  in  the  H!arcourt  and  Mr.  Fawcett  are  too  wary  politicians  to 
wrong  by  reversing  their  policy,  and  Sir  William  Har-  take  credit  for  everything  that  Lord  Salisbury  may 
court  is  not  the  man  to  miss  such  an  opening  for  pointed  Constantinople.  They  take  credit  only  for  his 

and  damaging  criticism.  He  puts  together  the  conduct  abjuring  the^  championship  of  Ottoman  independence 
of  the  Eastern  Question  with  their  behaviour  in  the  which  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  thought  fit  at  one  time 
matters  of  the  Slave  Circulars  and  the  Extradition  Treaty  ^  espouse,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  essential  to  the 
with  America,  and  from  these  instances  educes  the  law  preservation  of  European  pe^e.  ^  If  the  Conference 
which  governs  the  much-boasted  foreign  policy  of  the  fails,  it  will  not  fail  from  anything  in  the  action  of  Lord 
Conservative  party  in  the  following  form : — **  An  in-  Salisbury  of  which  the  Opposition  speakers  have  ex- 
variably  wrong  decision  in  the  first  instance;  an  ob-  pressed  an  approval.  What  they  have  declared  them- 
stinate  persistence  in  error  for  a  period  averaging  about  selves  satisfied  with,  and  triumphant  over,  is  the  fact 
twelve  months,  followed  by  a  tardy  repentance,  consum-  that  the  British  Government,  after  the  Foreign  Secre- 
mated  by  a  conduct  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  tary  had  repeatedly  refused  to  interfere  with  the  sove- 
they  commenced.”  “  I  will  undertake,”  ho  cried  to  his  reign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and  less  than  a  month  after 
audience  on  Tuesday,  “  to  prove  to  you,  if  you  will  have  Prime  Mii^ter  had  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the 
the  patience  to  hear  me,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  ex-  Treaty  of  Paris,  have  sent  a  delegate  to  a  Conference 
pression  of  public  opinion  in  August,  the  fixed  and  sitting  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to 
determined  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  to  eo®-*  or  frighten  the  Porte  into  handing  over  its  ad- 
decline  all  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Turkey,  to  dis-  ministrative  authority  to  a  European  Commission, 
courage  any  attempt  at  such  interference  on  the  part  of  It  would  have  been  rash  indeed  for  Sir  W.  Har- 
the  European  Powers,  and  to  incite  the  Government  of  court  or  Mr.  Fawcett  to  have  assumed  responsibilitv 
the  Porte  to  resist  the  action  of  Europe,  with  an  inti-  for  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Conference 
mation  that  in  aid  of  such  resistance  the  countenance  That  action  is  evidently  a  compromise  between  the  two 
and  even  the  material  support  of  England  would  not  be  sections  of  the  Cabinet.  One  section  has  agreed  to  drop 
wanting.  That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  and  accurate  account  its  objections  to  intervention,  while  the  other  has  arrreed 
of  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  in  Eastern  to  preserve  a  certain  respect  for  the  independence  of 
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the  Saltan  by  taking  no  stronger  step  than  advising 
him  to  sarrender  it.  The  concession  made  by  the  ad* 
vanced  section  of  the  Cabinet  to  its  more  stationary  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  hitherto 
of  the  Conference.  The  Porte  has  refused  to  listen  to 
mere  advice  till  it  should  be  attenuated  to  its  satisfac¬ 
tion.  And  the  Powers  have  given  way  upon  point 
after  point  till  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  are  the 
mere  rags  and  tatters  of  their  former  selves. 

Undoubtedly  the  weak  poiut  in  the  speeches,  both  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  is  that  they  do 
not  say  what  they  desire  to  see  done  in  the  event  of  the 
final  rupture  of  the  present  negotiations.  True,  it  is 
not  the  business  of  members  in  Opposition  to  suggest 
measures  to  the  Government.  They  have  discharged 
their  trust  when  they  have  criticised.  They  both 
declare  in  sufficiently  plain  terms  that  they  think  it  is 
time  for  the  independence  of  Ottoman  rule  to  come  to 
an  end,  but  they  do  not  say  whether  they  would  be  pre- 

?ared,  if  in  office,  to  impose  the  will  of  Europe  upon  i 
'urkey  by  force.  On  this  point  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
more  outspoken,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  bulk  of  Sir  Charles’s  speech,  which  was 
reported  at  most  length  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Wednesday,  consisted  in  an  elaborate  indictment  of 
Russian  policy  and  Russian  administration.  We  have 
again  and  again  insisted  that  the  view  we  may  take  of  I 
the  character  of  the  Russian  Government  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  our  policy  in  Turkey, 
beyond  patting  us  on  our  guard,  if  necessary,  in  any 
negotiations  to  which  we  are  common  parties.  It  is  the 
'  legitimate  interest  of  England  that  has  to  be  considered 
in  Turkey  in  the  first  place,  and  if  Russia  will  help  us 
to  secure  that  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  a  straggling  population,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  in  that  connexion  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
Russian  administration.  The  contingency  in  which  it 
behoves  ns  to  have  a  clear  and  keen  memory  of  Russian 
ways  will  arise  if  Turkey  and  Russia  are  left  face  to 
face,  as  our  Government  proposes  to  leave  them,  should 
the  Conference  have  a  futile  termination.  Apparently 
the  policy  of  the  Government  is,  if  the  Porte  rejects  our 
friendly  advice,  to  leave  our  interests  in  Turkey  to  be 
looked  after  by  Russia.  That  would  indeed  be  to  carry 
confidence  in  Russia  to  excess.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
too  suspicious  of  Russia  to  approve  of  such  a  step. 
He  regarded,  he  said,  certain  conges  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  as  “  having  been  made  necessary  by  the 
crimes  of  the  Turkish  Governors,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  support  any  securities  for  the  carrying  of  them  out 
which  might  receive  the  consent  of  the  English  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers. 
So  strongly  did  he  hold  this  view,  and  so  greatly  did  he 
deprecate  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  act  by 
herself,  that,  anti-Russian  as  he  was,  he  would  gladly 
see  an  European  ultimatum  enforced  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Constantinople  by  the  English  fleet.  One  reason 
why  he  had  expressed  and  explained  the  suspicions  that 
he  felt  of  Russia  was  because  he  did  not  think  her  a 
proper  Power  to  be  charged,  as  it  now  seemed  probable 
that  she  would  be  charg^,  with  the  execution  of  a 
European  ultimatum.  We  were  the  more  bound  to  help 
ourselves  in  its  execution  that  Lord  Derby,  to  satisfy 
public  opinion,  had  insisted  with  the  Turks  in  a  despatch, 
publish^  at  the  moment  it  was  written,  that  certain 
ruffians  should  be  hanged  who  had  now  been  trium¬ 
phantly  ac<]juitted.  Nothing  would  be  more  unworthy 
of  the  position  which  this  country  occupied  than  a 
cowardly  retreat  behind  the  Russian  army  from  the 
consequences  of  that  despatch.” 


MR.  TOOTH  AT  BAY. 

The  Hatcham  dispute  has  now  become  a  public 
scandal.  Lord  Penzance  has  inhibited  Mr.  Tooth,  and 
the  Bishop  has  appointed  another  clergyman  to  fill  his 
place  and  discharge  his  duties  daring  his  period  of 
inhibition.  Mr.  Tooth,  however,  declines  to  recognise 
either  Lord  Penzance  or  the  Bishop.  He  is  in  his 


church,  and  he  flatly  refuses  to  come  out.  It  seems 
that,  as  is  usual  with  members  of  the  extreme  High 
Church  party,  he  has  some  shadow  of  a  legal  quibble  to 
support  him  in  this  position.  Under  the  Public  Worship 
Reflation  Act,  the  Privy  Council  has  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  procedure. 
Either  the  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
service  of  an  inhibition  under  the  Act  have  not  yet  been 
made,  or,  if  made,  have  not  yet  been  sanctioned,  or  else, 
if  they  have  been  mode,  Mr.  Tooth  has  not  yet  been 
served.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  fellow  of  an  Oxford 
College  who,  one  night,  was  troubled  with  a  fearful 
dream,  in  the  course  of  which  he  imagined  that  he  had 
gravely  broken  College  discipline  by  admitting  improper 
characters  to  his  rooms,  and  that  the  warden,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  posse  comitatus  of  the  senior  fellows,  was 
knocking  at  his  oak  demanding  admittance.  He  men¬ 
tioned  this  extraordinary  vision  in  common  room,  stating 
very  properly  that  it  had  much  alarmed  and  distres^  him. 
One  of  the  senior  fellows,  an  astute  old  barrister  of 
several  years’  standing,  assured  him  that,  even  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  real  instead  of  imaginair,  he 
would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  be  alarmed  aTOut. 
He  need  only  have  barricaded  his  doors,  and  stood  upon 
his  rights.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  advice 
were  sound,  or  whether,  even  if  it  were  sound,  superior 
force  would  not  have  been  likely  to  carry  the  ^y.  The 
president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  once  acted  upon  similar 
advice,  and  hardly  found  it  avail  them ;  and  if  Mr.  Tooth 
thinks  that  he  can  permanent  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  'He  may  enjoy  his  harmless 
little  defiance  of  properly  constitute  authority  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  sooner  or  later  he  will  finally  find  himself 
crushe  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

Meantime,  even  those  who  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  absurd  and  idolatrous,  not  to  say,  indeed,  blas¬ 
phemous,  mummeries  of  the  High  Church  party,  may  yet 
ask  themselves  whether,  if  we  are  to  have  many  more 
such  scandals  as  the  present,  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  will  not  prove  itself  a  sort  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  white  elephant.  It  was  passed,  it  may 
be  remembered,  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  Ritualists.  Now,  extreme 
Ritualists,  such  as  Mr.  Tooth,  are  no  doubt  very 
silly  and  foolish  people,  but  it  is  a  question  how  far  it 
is  worth  while  to  legislate  against  them.  If  Mr.  Tooth 
chooses  to  produce  in  his  parish  church  a  performance 
rather  more  fit  for  Sanger’s  Amphitheatre,  or  Madame 
Tussaud’s  Waxwork  Exhibition,  than  for  a  place  of 
sober  Christian  worship,  it  is  surely  best  to  let  him 
alone,  and  not  to  stir  angiy  passions  by  making  a  martyr 
of  him.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  the  aggrieved 
parishioner  has  a  right  to  object,  and  that,  when  any 
three  parishioners  are  aggrieved,  they  have  a  right  bylaw 
to  bring  their  grievance  before  the  New  Court.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Act.  The  only 
question  which  we  urge,  with  all  humility,  is  whether 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  any  sensible  Englishman  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  aggrieved  at  any  such  tomfooleries.  Daring 
the  stormy  times  which  followed  the  Reformation, 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  questions  of  ritual  which  in¬ 
volved  questions  of  doctrine,  had  a  significance  and  im¬ 
portance  which  they  have  long  since  lost.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  it  is  true,  used  at  times  to  declare  that  he  would  at 
any  moment  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  Convocation. 
It  has  sometimes,  however,  been  doubted  whether 
this  heroic  assertion  was  not  merely  a  grim  joke; 
and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  present  moment  no  one 
in  England — now  that  Bishop  Ccmlestone  is  out  of  it — 
with  uie  exception,  of  course,  of  Sir  George  Bowyer  and 
Major  O’Gorman,  would  care  for  a  moment  to  diaw  his 
sword  on  a  point  of  doctrine.  If  a  man  does  not  approve 
of  the  manner  in  which  service  is  conduct^  in 
his  parish  church,  it  surely  is,  or  ought  to  be,  eai^ 
enough  for  him  to  go  somewhere  else,  or,  if  he  prefer, 
stay  away  altogether.  It  is  not  necessary  for  his 
salvation,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  he  should  attend  service  regularly. 
Indeed,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  the  only  two 
ceremonies  which  the  Church  considers  “  necessary  to 
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not  our  intention  to  write  on  the  subject  of  picturesque 
homicide  in  general,  bat  to  confine  ourselYes  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  persons,  the  deaths  they  die,  how  they 
are  killed,  and  in  whose  interest,  or  for  what  purpose, 
the  final  catastrophe  is  brought  about.  Although  the 
murdered  people  we  refer  to  are  none  other  than  certain 
Chinamen,  temporarily  resident  in  Peru,  yet,  remote  as 
the  place  of  their  slaughter  may  be,  it  will  be  found  that 
their  deaths  concern  us  more  intimately  than  at  first 
sight  they  would  appear  to  do.  These  hapless  China¬ 
men  are  killed  in  the  process  of  making  cheap  sugar; 
the  sugar  so  made  is  sent  to  the  English  market,  and  of 
course  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  product  of 
our  own  West  India  colonies.  If  the  Chinese  were  not 
held  in  bondage  in  Peru,  on  the  great  sugar  estates,  the 
Peruvian  sugar-boilers  could  not  make  sug^  suffi* 
ciently  cheap  to  enable  them  to  send  their  com¬ 
modity  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Cork,  some  of  tho 
ports  of  France,  and  even  of  the  United  States  and 
China.  Wo  emancipated  at  great  cost  the  negroes 


salvation ;  and  there  can  be  no  douDt  inai,  u  ino  lay¬ 
man  takes  part  in  these  two  observances  devoutly,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is  in  no  way  hindered  or  affected 
because  a  Ritualist  priest  chooses  to  celebrate  it  in  an  im¬ 
proper  manner.  It  is,  we  believe,  strictly  illegal  to  have 
randies  on  the  altar,  or  for  the  priest  to  prostrate  him¬ 
self,  or  to  elevate  the  cup  and  paten,  or  to  adore  the 
consecrated  elements,  or  to  mingle  water  with  the  wine, 
or  to  ring  a  bell,  or  to  swing  a  censer,  or  to  ura 
wafer-brefiS.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  if 
he  does  all  these  things,  the  result  of  the  sacrament 
is  in  no  way  hindered.  The  communicants  are — if  we 
may  borrow  a  phrase  from  ‘‘The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  ” 
— “  not  a  penny  the  worse ;  **  and  it  is  consequently  not 
perhaps  so  much  unreasonable  on  their  part — for  no  one 
who  seriously  interests  himself  in  ecclesiastical  squabbles 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  reasonable — as,  rather, 
vexatious  and  frivolous,  to  object  to  harmless  little  details 
of  theatrical  “  business ''  which  amuse  the  parson  and 
harm  nobody.  The  parson,  in  his  own  church  indeed, 
occupies  a  position  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  cook 
in  her  kitchen,  and  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  course  to 
let  him  have  his  own  way,  unless  there  be  some  very 
grave  and  cogent  reason  indeed  to  the  contrary.  To  a 
certain  extent,  no  doubt,  all  these  kind  of  things  are 
matter  of  degree.  If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Tooth  were  to 
altogether  refuse  the  cup  to  the  laity,  or  were  to  turn  a 
side  aisle  into  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there 
might  perhaps  be  reasonable  ground  for  interference. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  waste  public 
time  with  miserable  disputes  over  candles,  incense, 
flowers,  and  other  such  trumpery  little  matters.  Of 
course,  when  once  a  case  comes  before  a  Court,  the 
Court  is  bound  to  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other.  It 

against  them ; 


must  pronounce  either  for  the  flowers  or 
it  must  either  condemn  the  incense,  or  it  must  permit 
it.  The  pity  is  that  it  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  either  way.  When  a  certain  learned 
baron,  at  present  an  ornament  of  the  judicial  bench,  was 
practising  at  the  Bar,  he  always  used  to  appear  in  Court 
in  delicate  kid  gloves,  and  with  his  wig  elaborately 
powdered.  The  majority  of  the  Bar  do  not  powder  their 
wigs,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  wear  kid  gloves ; 
and  the  barrister  who  enforces  his  point  with  a  fore¬ 
finger  gaudily  arrayed  in  mauve  or  lavender  leather,  and 
who  at  each  shake  of  his  head  scatters  about  him  an  un¬ 
pleasant  shower  of  flour  and  “  whitening,”  pashes  the 
etiquette  of  professional  dress  to  an  absurd  length.  It 
is  not,  however,  usual  to  bring  such  offenders  be¬ 
fore  tho  circuit  mess ;  and  when  we  think  of  the 
miserable  and  petty  disputes  which  have  only  too 
often  been  dragged  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
we  cannot  help  being  strongly  reminded  of  the  famous 
work  ‘  De  calcaribus  retinendis,  decades  undecim,’  or  of 
the  equally  memorable  treatise,  ‘  Sutoris  ad  versus 
quemdam  qui  friponatorem  earn  vocaverat,  et  quod 
friponatores  non  sunt  damnati  ab  Ecclesi^.’  We  have, 
it  need  hardly  be  explained,  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
either  Mr.  Tooth  or  his  follies ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  seem  to  us  to  bo  harmless,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  in  these  days  of  almost  universal  tolera¬ 
tion,  they  might  with  very  great  advantage  be  over¬ 
looked.  For  Mr.  Tooth’s  present  contumacy,  of  course, 
no^  manner  of  excuse  can  be  offered.  The  law  is  clear ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  he  has  broken  it ;  and  the  rnan 
who  breaks  the  law,  whether  he  be  a  High  Church 
vicar,  or  whether  a  costermonger,  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pro- 
cee^ngs,  such  as  those  which  have  been  instituted 
agamst  the  Vicar  of  Hatcham,  may  not  become  common. 
The  extreme  Ritualists  are  a  noisy,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  feeble  folk  ;  and,  however  strong  may  be  our  opinion 
that  they  are  “joined  to  idols,”  the  wise  and  the  digni- 


HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  KILLED. 

The  manner  in  which  men  oome  by  their  deaths  is  as 
varied  as  the  ways  by  which  they  earn  a  living.  It  is 
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more  than  3,0(W  di^  on  the  way.  Ninety-three  ships  them  from  what  some  believe  to  be  the  eternal  perdition 
were  engaged  in  this  trade,  twenty-four  of  which  were  to  which  their  heathenism  condemns  them,  yet  no  balm 
Peruvian.  The  rest  sailed  under  the  flags  of  the  is  ofiered  them,  and  no  physicians  forthcoming  for  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  Fourteen  millions  dreadful  case.  Perhaps  there  is  no  balm  to  bo  ^ad 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  invested  in  this  now ;  perhaps  there  is  now  no  physician  equal  to  the 
traffic  by  the  producers  of  Peruvian  sugar  alone,  and  it  business. 

may  add  to  the  interest  of  this  statement  if  we  remind  - — 

our  readers  that  the  greater  portion  of  that  great  sum 

spent  in  Chinamen  was  supplied  by  the  English  public.  FLOODING  THE  SAHARA. 

The  Peruvian  Government  recei^  it  in  the  first  instance  In  1875,  when  Mr.  Donald  Maokensie  first  pro- 
a  M  l^n,  and  then  the  great  officials  and  their  friends  ponnded  his  scheme  of  “  tapping”  the  Sahara,  and  of 
helped  themselves  to  it  m  them  own  pecnliar  fiishion,  thereby  flooding  the  depression  known  as  El  Jflfwith 
^d  Mt  up  m  the  sugar  trade.  The  immorality  of  trust-  the  waters  of' the  Atlantic,  we  discussed  his  proposal  in 
mg  ttis  ol^  of  temgs  may  possibly  press  itself  on  the  all  its  bearings.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  sanguine  that  he 
mmd  of  the  English  public,  to  say  nothing  of  its  inex-  wonld  be  able  to  'open  up  navigation  as  far  as  Tim- 
pediency.  The  nmdness  of  lending  money  to  these  buctoo,  and  drew  glowing  pictures  of  the  commerce 
foreign  thieves,  who  nearly  always  steal  it,  when  the  which  he  calculated  upon  diverting  from  caravan  routes 
s^e  money  lent  to  our  own  colonies  would  be  safe  and  across  the  Atlas  range  to  a  straight  sea  passage  from 
yield  a  tenfold  return,  is,  we  think,  beginning  to  be  per-  the  interior  of  Soudan  to  English  ports.  We  showed  that 
our  money-lrading  people.  the  proposal  was  highly  specolative  as  regarded  the  pos- 

The  free  Cmn^  in  Peru  having  discovered  that,  ac-  sibility  of  navigation  Iteing  thus  opened.  We  further 
TOraing  te  the  Peruvi^  C^nsfcitntion,  no  man  c^  be  I  pointed  ‘out  the  commercial  inutility  of  the  idea ;  that 
held  m  slavery,  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  their  en-  it  would  never  pay  a  shilling  per  cent,  upon  the 
slaved  fellow-countrymen  to  escape  from  the  estates  outlay,  even  if  the  matter  were  successfully  completed 
where  they  have  been  conveyed,  and  many  do  escape ;  in  an  engineering  sense.  Since  that  date  Mr.  Mackenzie 
the  m^ordy,  however,  are  retaken ;  many,  on  the  con-  has  made  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  North-west  Africa, 
trary,  die  from  starvation  in  the  surrounding  wilderness ;  I  If  it  were  not  that  a  letter  from  him,  which  recently  ap- 
others,  again,  of  the  recaptured,  are  killed  by  the  severity  peared  in  the  TimeSf  and  which  professes  to  describe  the 
of  the  punishment  they  undergo  in  attempting  to  regain  I  results  of  his  journey,  might  dangerously  mislead  the 
their  ,  hberty.  sugar-making  goes  on,  and  public,  we  should  not  further  trouble  ourselves  about  Mr. 

apparently  neither  God  nor  men  regard  or  take  any  Mackenzie  and  his  speculation.  We  remember,  how- 
notice  of  the  bloody  business.  The  accounts  of  how  the  ever,  that  a  subscription  list  was  opened  prior  to  his 
Chinree  are  treated  on  some  of  the  large  haciendas  are  expedition  of  survey,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
too  sickening  to  reproduce.  There  are^  exceptions,  for  I  same.  Fearing  lest  a  too  glowing  account  of  the  results 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  Peruvian  sugar  is  an  I  of  that  expedition  should  induce  many  to  put  their  hands 
English  gentleman.  In  the  meantime  we  have  perhaps  I  again  into  theii^ pockets,  to  further  new  expeditions  of 
said  enough  on  Peruvian  slave-grown  sugar  to  roure  I  a  similar  nature,  we  correct  various  inaccuracies  in  his 
public  attention.  The  Government  has  done  its  du^  in  I  report.  So  long  as  there  are  other  fields  for  geographi- 
making  known  to  the  nation  the  particulars  of  this  com-  I  cal  research  and  commercial  enterprise  than  that  of 
merce,  and  it  rests  with  the  constituencies,  through  their  I  North-west  Africa,  we  can  in  no  way  commend  the 
representatives,  to  do  the  rest.  latter,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  enthusiasm. 

It  appears  that  the  enslaved  Chinaman  is  also  em-  The  **  expedition,"  such  as  it  was,  took  place  last 
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It  appears  that  the  enslaved  Chinaman  is  also  em-  The  **  expedition,"  such  as  it  was,  took  place  last 
ployed  in  digging  guano,  blasting  it,  and  shoveling  it  summer,  and  was  composed  of  individuals  of  anything 
mte  ships.  At  the  Pabellon  de  Hca  alone  more  than  but  an  engineering  or  surveyor’s  turn  of  mind  ;  one  only 
300  Chinese  are  employed  in  this  dangerons  and  dis-  of  all  the  staff  having  been  educated  professionally  in 
gusting  toil.  No  less  than  ninety-eight  were  in  hospital  this  line.  Scientific  instruments  were  conspicuously 
at  the  time  of  the  Consul's  visit,  all  suffering  from  a  dis-  absent  from  the  outfit.  A  thermometer,  a  pedometer,  an 
ease  which  resembles  scurvy  or  purpura,  to  which  were  aneroid  barometer,  and  a  cheap  box  of  mathematical  in- 
added  wounds  and  bruises  received  from  the  falling  on  struments,  such  as  a  lower  schoolboy  would  use,  were 
their  bodies  of  great  stones  and  masses  of  displaced  the  stock-in-trade  at  starting.  A  sextant  was  purchased 
guano  which  at  that  deposit  is  as  hard  as  granite,  and  on  the  voyage  from  the  captain  of  the  ship,  in  which  the 
smells  like  no  known  single  stink,  but  like  all  the  stinks  of  **  staff"  sailed.  On  arriving  at  the  Canaries,  a  small 
the  corrupted  earth  put  together.  No  doubt  the  English  schooner,  manned  by  a  Spanish  crew,  was  chartered  for 
farmer  must  have  his  guano,  the  English  holder  of  a  month.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times, 
Peruvian  bonds  his  interest  if  not  his  principal,  and  we  states  that  he  made  a  “  careful  examination  "  of  the 
only  wish  he  may  in  due  time  get  both,  or  at  least  one,  coast  from  Cape  Bogador  in  the  south,  to  the  great 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Chinaman  who  is  willing  mouth  in  the  north,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  H  he 
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.  to  dig  at  this  stinking  stuff  for  a  fair  remuneration 
should  have  his  spirit  broken  by  being  turned  into  a 
slave. 

Thus,  then,  do  these  people  die — thus  it  is  how  they 
are  killed,  and  all  in  order  that  the  great  sugar  interest 


did  so,  it  was  not  when  his  staff  was  with  him. 
He  says  that  ‘Hhere  are  several  places  where  a 
safe  landing  can  be  made  on  this  coast  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year."  Now,  the  prevailing  wind  on 
this  coast  is  the  “  N.W.  Trade.”  A  heavy  surf  rolls 


in  a  fraudulently  bankrupt  republic  may  be  maintained,  constantly  on  the  shore.  Only  “  surf  boats  "  strongly 
One  other  consideration  worthy  of  a  little  notice  may  manned  could  face  it.  There  is  no  harbour,  except  at 
be  referred  to.  It  concerns  the  Christian  Church  and  Cape  Juby.  This  much  Mr.  Mackenzie  allows.  It  was 
those  zealous  people  who  spend  many  hundreds  of  certainly  the  only  place  at  which  he  was  able  to  effect  a 
thousands  of  pounds  a  year  in  what  is  called  the  cause  landing,  though  the  weather  was  fine  all  the  time.  The 
of  missions.  There  are  now  more  than  60,000  Chinese  bottom  of  this  harbour  is  sand  and  sandstone — really 
living  in  Peru ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  docile,  ex-  bad  anchorage.  A  ship  lying  inside  would  bo  sheltered 
tremely  temperate,  models  of  cleanliness  and  courtesy,  from  surf,  but  not  from  wind,  and  could  not  hold  her 
One  would  fancy  that,  if  the  missionary  spirit  was  any-  anchors  in  a  gale.  The  shore  is  a  lee  shore,  ly  no 
thing  else  but  a  sham  and  a  pretence,  it  would  long  ago  means  the  most  easy  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  head- 
have  availed  itself  of  the  favourable  opening  here  pre-  way  from  out  of  harbour.  Mr.  Mackenzie  saw  a 
sented  to  it.  No  people  are  so  accessible  as  the  Chinese  “  well  "  near  this  “port,"  of  which  ho  makes  grandilo- 
in  Peru,  and  none  are  so  completely  left  to  perish,  quent  mention.  The  waters  of  it  are,  so  we  happen  to 
Hundreds  of  them  speak  English ;  thousands  talk  very  know,  turbid  and  brackish,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
good  Spanish ;  but,  though  living  in  what  is  called  a  in  the  place.  He  states  that  the  tribes  that  in- 
Christian  country,  the  established  religion  of  which  is  habit  the  place  are  “numerous,"  have  large 

the  Holy  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  circumstances  in  flocks;  he  also  speaks  of  “vegetation,  of  “ImshM, 
which  they  are  found  be  so  favourable  for  snatching  plants,  and  wild  grass,"  and  says  that  travelling  in 
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the  oonntry  is  “  exceedingly  pleasant/*  Now,  the 
“tribes**  at  Capo  Jaby  number  less  than  100  souls. 
They  have  no  habitations,  but  shelter  behind  mere 
stunted  thorn  bushes,  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural 
north-west  wind.  They  have  a  few  goats,  which  browse 
on  the  bushes ;  there  is  no  grass,  only  a  few  straggling 
desert  weeds  in  the  sand.  The  pleasure  of  travelling  in 
the  country  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  Those  who  do  not 
object  to  a  constant  shower  of  fine  sand  in  their  faces, 
and  who  find  beauties  of  Nature  in  a  sandy  desert,  may 
enjoy  such  peregrination.  Even  an  English  hnnting- 
watoh  g^ts  choked  with  sand  in  a  short  time  on  this 
coast.  The  inhabitants  are,  says  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
**  eager  traders.**  They  did  deal  with  that  gentleman, 
it  is  true.  They  sold  wool  and  goatskins  to  the  amount 
of  a  few  pounds  sterling  at  most.  They  would  not 
barter,  nor  look  at  English  gold;  but  stood  out  for 
silver,  the  dollar  preferred. 

However,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
find  the  months,  or  Boccas^  of  the  sealed-up  gulf  which 
was  still  an  inland  sea.  After  some  trouble,  ho  found 
them.  The  “  Bocca  Grande  **  is  a  rift  in  the  difis,  open¬ 
ing  wider  inland,  and  showing  a  vista  for  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  a  “  slanting  **  direction  from  the  shore.  It  is 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  a  sand-bar  some  forty  feet 
high  and  half  a  mile  wide.  (This  is  our  description  and 
estimate.)  Mr.  Mackenzie  describes  the  bar  in  the 
Times  as  being  from  20  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  not 
more  than  .300  yards  across.  We  might  be  induced  to 
defer  our  own  measurements  to  those  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
to  oblige  him,  but  for  his  obvious  inaccuracy  as  to  the 
distance  from  the  shore  at  which  he  took  his  survey. 
He  says  he  came  within  100  yards  of  the  beach. 
The  sea  breaks  at  least  400  yards  from  land,  and  no 
boat  could  live  in  the  breakers.  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  his 
schooner,  and  rowed  along  the  shore  in  a  small  boat, 
and  we  can  answer  for  it  that  this  boat  never  went 
within  500  yards  of  the  outside  breakers.  If  it  had,  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  gone  within  100  yards  of  the  beach, 
he  would  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  We  cannot 
but  feel  amused  at  the  magniloquent  tone  in  which 
he  speaks  of  “calling  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and 
people”  at  Cape  Juby,  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice- 
Consul  of  Lanzarote,  and  of  obtaining  from  the  natives 
“  permission  to  form  a  settlement  at  Cape  Juby,  and  to 
open  up  a  port  for  trade.**  An  outsider  would 
perhaps  fancy,  from  that  description,  that  a  grand 
palaver  had  taken  place  with  native  chiefs,  in 
full  Oriental  splendour,  and  that  a  splendid  field 
for  commerce  was  opened.  The  so-called  “  meeting  ** 
was  a  palaver  with  the  few  dozens  of  half-starved  and 
half-naked  savages  who  live  among  the  bushes  on  the 
shore  (as  described  above),  with  about  three,  at  most, 
of  other  natives  from  tribes  further  inland,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present.  What  territorial  rights  these 
local  squatters  may  have,  we  do  not  protend  to  say ; 
but  we  can  undertake  to  prophesy  that  no  concessions 
of  trade  which  they  may  make  will  ever  pay  even  the 
“  promotion  *’  expenses  of  a  trading  company,  if  that 
is  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  anxious  to  establish.  As  to  the 
“  fishing  station**  for  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  thinks  Cape 
Juby  suitable,  we  are  ignorant  of  his  authority  for  form¬ 
ing  this  conclusion ;  his  expedition  certainly  saw  nothing 
that  justified  such  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Mackenzie  urges  that 
the  establishment  of  a  port  at  this  place  would  suppress 
slave  trade.  We  applaud  his  object,  but  fail  to  see  how 
it  could  be  thereby  obtained.  No  trade  of  slaves  or  other¬ 
wise  is  carried  on,  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Not  only 
are^  the  local  tribes  of  Arab  blood,  and  pure  negroes 
which  form  the  commodity  of  slave  trade  conspicuously 
absent,  but  also,  oven  if  negroes  abounded  in  the  desert, 
there  could  be  no  shipment  of  them,  for  want  of  proper 
harbours  or  anchorage  on  the  coast.  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  dispel  Utopian  dreams,  but  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  results  of  Mr.  Mackenzie*s  preliminary  expe¬ 
dition  only  go  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  his 
original  scheme  of  opening  up  sea  traffic  to  Timbuctoo, 
with  the  smallest  prospect  of  a  dividend  of  even  pence 
in  the  pound  upon  the  outlay  required  for  such  a 
scheme. 


SCIENCE  AND  SCIENCE  MUSEUMS. 

The  circumstances  which,  in  its  recent  closing,  as  well 
as  during  its  whole  career,  have  surrounded  the  Loan 
Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington, 
have  afforded  edifying  proof  of  the  terms  on  which  men 
of  science  live  with  each  other.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  whole  affair  has  been  surrounded  with  squabblinp^ 
and  quarrelling  of  the  most  undignified  sort.  Origi¬ 
nated  as  it  was  by  one  well-known  set  of  scientific  men, 
the  exhibition  was  promptly  denounced  by  another  set, 
perhaps  less  influential,  but  decidedly  more  virulent. 
Accusations  of  jobbery,  self-seeking,  and  corruption  were 
freely  flung  at  the  he^  of  the  fortunate  few  who  had 
contrived  to  secure  for  their  hobby  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  even  the  patronage  of  the  Court,  while 
these,  secure  in  the  attainment  of  their  object,  adopted 
in  their  special  organs  on  the  press  a  calm  and  jubilant 
tone  which  aggravated  still  more  the  anger  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  When  the  Government  grant  for  research  to 
I  the  Royal  Society  was  increased,  fresh  fuel  was  added 
to  the  flame,  and  at  last  the  dispute  flowed  over  from 
the  columns  of  the  scientific  papers  into  those  of  the 
weekly  and  daily  press.  Even  in  the  “  leading  journal  ** 
the  partisans  have  been  allowed  to  sneer  and  taunt  on 
the  one  side,  or  to  boast  and  fume  on  the  other,  as  their 
feeelings  inclined  them. 

The  causes  of  this  miserable  bickering  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  seek.  They  are  mainly  personal,  alike  in  their 
origin  and  progress  too  contemptible  to  be  worth  more 
notice  than  a  passing  expression  of  regpret  that  they 
should  exist.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  philosophers,  like 
meaner  mortals,  should  be  unable  to  wash  their  dirtgf 
linen  at  home,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  discredit 
involved  to  the  actors  in  this  public  hlanchissage^  as  be¬ 
cause  of  the  real  injury  done  to  scientific  progress  in 
public  estimation.  Too  many  of  those  looked  upon  by 
the  public  as  representative  men  of  science  have  joined 
in  this  foolish  fray,  and  the  public  are  naturally  apt  to 
overlook  the  numerous  quiet  workers  who  are  occupied 
neither  in  the  search  for  notoriety  nor  in  the  abuse  of 
those  who  have  attained  it. 

Of  the  exhibition  itself,  an  estimate  is  easily  formed 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  opposite  opinions.  If  it  is  not 
the  great  scientific  event  of  the  century,  neither  is  it  a 
“fiasco,”  or  oven  an  “indefensible  waste  of  public 
money.**  The  money  grant  was  so  largely  supplemented 
by  voluntary  aid  that  the  total  results  may  be  considered 
as  cheaply  attained.  In  many  respects  things  might 
have  been  better  managed,  but  on  the  whole  the  manage 
ment  reflects  much  credit  on  those  concerned.  The 
scheme  of  lectures  was  really  admirable.  The  leading 
scientific  men  in  the  country  readily  came  forward  with 
their  services,  a  fact  which  alone  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  the  attempt  was  held  thus  to  popularise 
scientific  education.  That  all  London  should  rush  to 
inspect  a  collection  of  scientific  instruments  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  nor  would  it  have  reaped 
much  benefit  if  it  had  done  so.  A  large  number 
of  students  had  the  opportunity  given  them  of 
examining  apparatus  they  had  before  perhaps  only  been 
able  to  read  about.  Even  those  humbler  dabblers  in 
scientific  lore  who  consume  the  large  editions  of  popular 
text-books,  and  in  general  never  get  beyond  the  very 
elementary  stages,  have  here  had  opportunities  offered 
them  they  might  never  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  It 
might  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  collect  instances  in 
which  such  smatterers  as  these  have  been  turned  into 
earnest  students  of  science,  likely  in  the  long  run  to 
do  really  useful  work.  Yet  more  certain  is  it  that  in 
many  cases  the  progress  of  young,  often  poor,  students 
has  been  aided  by  the  facilities  for  self  improvement 
offered  by  these  galleries.  Such  results  as  these  are 
unquestionably  useful,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny 
the  credit  of  them  to  the  recent  Loan  Collection.  As 
regards  its  hoped-for  effects  in  the  way  of  giving  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  scientific  men  for  meeting  and  discussion, 
these  hardly  came  up  to  the  first  anticipations.  The 
special  scientific  societies  now  do  all  that  is  wanted  in 
tnis  direction,  and  principally  for  this  reason  the  “  con¬ 
ferences  **  were  the  least  successful  part  of  the  whole 
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scheme.  The  popalar  lectnres,  on  the  contrary,  were 
well  attended,  and  the  snccess  gained  in  this  direction 
would  surely  justify  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
organising  such  series  on  a  permanent  footing.  If  the 
collection  itself,  or  such  part  of  it  as  might  Im  retained 
permanently,  could  only  be  transferred  from  those  ill- 
omened  galleries  ronnd  the  Horticnltnral  Gardens,  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  might  reasonably  bo  predicted  for  it. 
South  Kensington  is  not  the  centre  of  the  uniyerse,  and 
even  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  does  not  go 
everywhere.  The  existing  museum  is  quite  enough  for 
that  elegant  suburb ;  and,  if  the  whole  place  is  to  bo 
filled  with  competing  shows  and  collections,  the  rival 
attractions  will  simply  destroy  one  another. 

Y^et  even  at  South  Kensington  the  collection  is  use¬ 
ful — sufficiently  useful  to  make  it  a  matter  of  regret 
that  it  has  been  closed.  So  long  as  it  was  still  open, 
there  seemed  a  ve^  reasonable  hope  of  its  permanency. 
Now  it  seems  unli^ly  that  it  can  be  preserved.  The 
attempt  to  found  a  guarantee  fund  has  oeen  but  mode¬ 
rately  successful,  and,  before  any  decided  step  is  taken 
by  Government,  the  collection  will  probably  bo  scattered. 
Still  if  on  reasonable  consideration  it  appears  worth 
while,  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  gathering 
together  again  at  least  as  much  as  is  required  ;  and,  if 
the  new  collection  were  less  extensive,  and  rather  more 
popular  and  educational,  probably  it  would  serve  its 
most  useful  purposes  as  well  as  the  elaborate  display 
which  has  b^n  the  cause  at  once  of  so  much  self- 
gratulation  and  so  much  bitterness  of  feeling. 


paludan-mDller  and  WINTHER. 

Denmark  has  just  suffered  the  loss  of  her  two  most 
eminent  poets.  It  is  to  the  Danes  as  it  would  be  to  us 
if  Browning  were  to  die  three  days  before  the  death  of 
Tennyson.  The  bereavement  of  literature  would  have 
been  very  great  if  only  one  had  been  taken,  but  the 
simultaneous  departure  of  both  Frederik  Paludan- 
Miiller  and  Christian  Winther  is  a  misfortune  to  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  poetry.  Neither  of  these  men  was  young ;  the 
former  was  in  his  68th,  the  latter  in  his  81st  year, 
but  there  was  no  symptom  in  either  of  intellectual 
decay.  Paludan-Muller  had  greeted  his  friends  in  the 
street  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  and  a  fresh  bright 
poem  from  Paris  reached  Copenhagen  barely  in  time  to 
precede  the  news  of  Winther’s  departure.  After  long 
years  of  physical  prostration  the  health  of  Paludan- 
Muller  had  recovered  to  a  degree  unhoped  for,  and  his 
sudden  sinking  in  the  first  sharp  days  of  winter  weather 
was  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  his  constitution  best. 
Winther  had,  indeed,  long  been  ailing,  but  ever  since 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  public  festival  in  honour 
of  his  eightieth  birthday  last  July,  the  old  man  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  two  poets  were 
very  unlike  in  temperament ;  Paludan-Muller  was  me¬ 
lancholy,  almost  splenetic ;  Winther,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  joyous  old  Pagan,  full  of  enjoyment  of  the  beau^ 
of  the  world,  and  clinging  most  persistently  to  life.  He 
says  of  himself — 

I  never  leaped  to  heaven  to  touch  the  stars ! 

I  am  a  child  of  earth . 

Let  the  stars  be,  but  I  will  pluck  the  rose, 

a  nature  different  enough  from  the  mystic,  speculative 
mind  of  Paludan-Muller. 

The  men  of  the  great  epoch  that  gave  Denmark  a 
place  among  the  literatures  of  Europe  have  now  all 
passed  away.  The  influence  of  the  German  romanticists 
and  the  English  naturalistic  poets,  combined  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  to  produce  in  Denmark  a  very 
original  and  vivid  school  of  poetry.  Ohlenschlager  was 
the  torch-bearer  who  brought  the  new  fire  first  from 
Germany,  and  enriched  his  own  country  with  so  many 
exquisite  lyrics,  and  such  a  series  of  fine  heroic  dramas. 
He  dropped  the  prophetic  mantle  long  before  his  death, 
and  it  mil  on  several  shoulders — on  Blicher,  who  was 
inspired  by  tbe  primitive  and  almost  savage  sconeTy  of 
Jutland  ;  on  Hauch,  a  mystic  writer  with  some  spiritual 
kinship  to  Coleridge ;  on  Hertz,  a  troubadour  rich  in 


colour  and  music ;  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  im¬ 
mortal  fabulist ;  on  Paludan-Muller,  the  Byron  of  the 
school ;  and  on  Winther,  its  Wordsworth.  These  men, 
and  othere  of  less  supreme  genius,  formed  a  galaxy  of 
imagination  such  as  has  rarely  shone  at  once  in  the 
literature  of  a  country  so  small  as  Denmark.  None  of 
the  successors  of  these  men  has  approached  the  least  of 
them  in  stature — and,  indeed,  at  the  present  moment, 
Danish  poetiy  is  suffering  from  a  lethargy.  In  the 
dearth  of  rising  genius,  the  old  men  are  all  the  more 
prized  and  missed,  and  it  will  be  long  indeed  before 
Copenhagen  recovers  from  this  double  blow  to  her 
intellectual  prestige. 

Frederik  Paludan-Muller  was  one  of  three  brothers, 
most  carefully  brought  up  by  their  father,  the  Bishop  of 
Aarhuus,  a  man  of  singular  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
Each  of  tbe  three  distinguished  himself,  one  in  history, 
another  in  the  law.  For  Frederik,  however,  the  most 
brilliant,  though  the  least  lucrative,  path  was  carved  out 
by  fate.  Ho  was  born  on  February  7,  1809,  and  first 
came  before  the  public  with  four  romances  in  verse, 
the  themes  borrowed  from  early  Danish  history,  which 
were  written  for,  but  did  not  gain  a  prize  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts.  But  before  then  he  had 
begun  to  rhyme,  for  he  entered  the  University  in  1828, 
so  many  of  the  students  of  which  year  were  rhymesters, 
that  some  wit  of  the  day  divided  them  into  the  four 
major  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  These  sixteen 
names  are  all  recorded,  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  that 
only  two  of  them  have  survived  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century — Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who  was  one  of  the 
major  prophets,  and  Paludan-Muller,  who  comes  low 
down  among  the  minor.  In  1833,  the  small  prophet 
who  was  to  TO  so  great,  won  his  first  crown,  with  his 
beautiful  poem.  **  The  Danser,”  and  in  1874  he  laid 
down  his  plectrum  with  the  last  chords  of  his  exquisite 
idyl  of  Adonis.'*  The  forty  years  between  these  dates 
were  years  of  severe  self-imposed  labour ;  no  one  ever 
took  the  duties  of  the  poetic  life  less  lightly  than 
Paludan-Muller.  He  wrote  with  ^eat  fluency,  but  with 
great  care,  and  his  art  absorbed  all  the  best  hours  of  his 
life.  His  genius  was  very  versatile.  His  magnum  opus, 
no  doubt,  was  his  epic  of  **  Adam  Homo,"  a  modem 
satire;  his  most  obvious  successes  were  his  anti(|ue 
dramas,  in  which  he  struck  out  a  new  vein,  not  unlike 
that  afterwards  discovered  by  Swinburne  here,  and 
by  Paul  Heyse  in  Germany.  As  a  writer  of  songs 
he  was  not  so  successful  as  in  constructing  the 
elaborate  harmonies  of  choral  numbers,  in  which 
his  unrivalled  richness  and  fulness  of  voice  could 
find  room  to  revel.  He  had  been  fascinated  in  his  ^outh 
by  Byron,  and  though  his  mind  had  little  or  nothing  of 
a  Byronio  cast  about  it,  being  more  allied  to  Leopardi  in 
its  melancholy  elevation,  and  to  Keats  in  its  luxuriance 
of  ornament,  yet  a  tiresome  ring  of  "  Lara  "  and  **  Don 
Juan  "  was  always  cropping  up  in  his  less  original  pieces. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  him  in  the 
summer  of  1872.  He  had  then  been  a  long  while  suffer¬ 
ing  from  intense  depression  of  spirits  and  some  actual 
ill-health,  and  lived  a  life  of  absolute  seclusion  in  the 
forest  of  Fredensborg,  near  the  half-deserted  royal  palace 
some  twenty  miles  from  Copenhagen.  Deep  in  the 
beech-woods,  close  to  the  lovely  lake  of  Esrom,  he  lived 
alone  with  his  wife  as  in  a  hermitage.  He  saw  ve^  few 
friends,  and  was  in  a  very  weak  and  nervous  condition. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  charm  about  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  manner,  heighten^  perhaps  by  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  that  had  preceded  the  affectionate  ease  into  which 
his  shyness  melted.  Almost  immediately  after  the  visit 
of  which  I  write,  the  cloud  of  melancholy  was  raised ; 
in  letters  which  I  received  from  him,  he  spoke  of  revived 
health  and  hopes,  and  when  I  saw  him  next,  in  1874,  it 
was  in  the  heart  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  seemed  ten 
years  younger.  It  was  said  that  Paludan-Muller’s  face 
lacked  comeliness  in  youth,  but  age  had  certainly^  refined 
it  into  a  very  positive  beauty.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  countenance  of  a  more  impassioned  and  elevated  dis- 

'  tinction. 

j  Christian  Winther  was  a  much  older  man  than  Palu- 

I  dan-Miiller ;  he  was  bom  as  early  as  1796.  Denmark 
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has  ncTer  had  a  poet  who  translated  so  truly,  with  so 
much  knowled^  and  intuition,  the  features  of  her 
country-folk,  her  quiet  scenery  and  her  wealth  of 
flowers  and  birds.  His  descriptive  poems  do  for 
Zealand  what  Richter’s  designs  do  for  North  Germany ; 
tiiey  give  with  absolute  realism,  and  yet  steeped  in 
imagination  and  reflection,  the  charming  simple  scenes 
and  actions  of  pastoral  everv-day  life.  In  the  course  of 
a  long  life  of  varied  travel  ne  has  never  wavered  from 
poetic  delineation  of  his  native  country,  and  even  of  his 
own  native  isle  of  Zealand.  The  beech-tree  belongs  to 
him  as  the  daisy  to  Chaucer,  or  the  heather-flower  to 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Some  little  idea  of  the 
subject  and  manner  of  his  songs  may  bo  gained  from  a 
translation  of  many  of  them,  made  long  ago  by  Long¬ 
fellow,  but  there  is  something  of  commonplace  in  these 
versions  which  ruins  them  as  impressions  of  the  wonder¬ 
fully  fresh  and  vivid  originals.  Christian  Winther  is 
one  of  the  most  strictly  national  poets  that  Denmark 
has  produced,  and  the  very  numerons  editions  which 
have  appeared  of  almost  all  his  original  works  point  to 
their  appreciation  by  the  public  and  the  lasting  value 
which  they  are  felt  to  possess.  Of  all  estimates  of  his 
position  in  literature,  the  most  learned  and  full  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  study  by  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  in  the  April 
number  of  Vet  nittende  Aarhundrede  (“  The  Nineteenth 
Century  ’*),  for  this  year.  We  warmly  recommend  to 
any  student  of  Danish  desii*ing  to  appreciate  the  great 
importance  of  Winther  as  a  lyrical  poet,  this  very  subtle 
piece  of  analysis  and  comparative  criticism. 


A  HARD  CASE. 

Mr.  Gauntlet,  sitting  the  other  afternoon  in  a  place 
where  men  congregate,  was  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
had  been  doing  lately.  He  replied  that,  not  long  ago, 
some  curious  things  had  happened  to  him.  He  had 
been  called  into  one  of  the  suburbs  to  visit  an  annt,  who 
had  not  seen  him  since  he  was  a  child,  and  now  wished 
to  consult  him  on  some  legal  business.  This  suburb, 
which  he  had  never  entered  before,  was  approached  by 
a  bridge,  on  which  there  was  a  toll-l^r.  The  keeper  of 
this  toll-bar  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  whose  legs 
and  feet  came  out  of  his  hut,  while  his  body  and  arms  re¬ 
mained  inside.  On  his  feet  he  wore  stockings  of  very  thin 
stuff*,  divided  into  separate  toe  cases,  and  with  his  toes 
thus  clothed  he  took  Mr.  Gauntlet’s  money  and  gave  him 
his  change,  which  he  pulled  with  his  right  toes  out  of  a 
pocket  in  the  upper  part  of  his  left  stocking.  Mr. 
Gauntlet  expressea  no  surprise,  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a  small  tavern,  over  the 
door  of  which  appeared  the  name  of  Joseph  Spriggins. 
Mr.  Gauntlet  resolved  to  ask  the  way  to  his  relation’s 
house,  and  with  that  intention  walked  into  the  tavern. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  bar ;  and  when  he  called,  no  one 
answered,  but  he  heard  voices  coming  from  a  room  at  the 
door  of  which  he  knocked  ;  and  at  the  answer  of  “  Come 
*  in,”  he  entered  the  room.  Here  he  found  three  men 
sitting  round  a  table  playing  whist  with  a  dummy  which 
they  had  made  out  of  a  mop  and  some  old  clothes. 
“Joe,”  said  a  red- faced  man  opposite  the  door  as  Mr. 
Gauntlet  came  in,  “  here’s  a  customer.”  Upon  this  the 
man  with  his  back  to  the  door  got  up,  turned  round, 
and  showed  Mr.  Glanntlet  that  he  wore  a  red  apron  with 
the  words  Joseph  Spriggins  embroidered  on  it  in  blue 
letters. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  this  person  after  a  pause,  “  We  don’t 
have  many  customers  here  ;  but  my  service  to  you,  sir.” 
With  these  words  ho  pulled  off*  a  hat  which  he  wore  and 
made  a  bow  to  the  stranger,  after  which  he  passed  the  hat 
to  the  second  man,  who  put  it  on  and  pulled  it  off*  again 
with  a  low  bow,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  third  man, 
who  went  through  the  same  performance  and  placed  the 
hat  on  the  supposed  head  of  the  dummy,  whence  he 
again  took  it  off,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  figure’s 
body  a  push  forward.  This  was  done  with  the  most 
complete  simplicity  and  gravity.  Mr.  Gauntlet  looked 
on  in  astonishment,  and  said,  **  I  am  sorry  to  have  dis¬ 
turbed  your  game.” 


“  We  like  it,”  said  the  three  men  ;  “  it  gives  varie^.'* 

“  Could  vou  tell  me  the  way  to  Petersham  Lodge  r  ” 

“  Straight  on,”  said  Mr.  Spriggins,  “  more  tnan  a 
mile  off.” 

“Can  you  give  me  a  glass  of  beer?”  said  Mr. 
Gauntlet. 

“  I  can,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Spriggins,  “  it  is  my  trade  so 
to  do  ;  but  I  advise  yon  to  go  to  the  ‘  White  Lion,’  a  few 
steps  further  on  ;  you’ll  find  much  better  beer  there.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Gauntlet. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  three  men.  When  the 
traveller  reached  the  “  White  Lion  ”  he  thought  it  best 
to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  except  that 
Mr.  Spriggins  had  told  him  there  was  good  beer  at  the 
“  White  Lion.” 

“  And  so  there  is,  sir  !  ”  said  the  landlord,  drawing 
some ;  “  an  honest  fellow  is  Joe,  a  very  honest  fel¬ 
low.”  He  then  himself  drank  the  beer  he  had  just 
poured  out,  and  disappeared  with  incredible  swiftness 
through  an  open  door.  Nor  could  Mr.  Gauntlet  by  any 
efforts  discover  either  where  he  was,  or  that  there  was 
anyone  else  in  the  house.  After  these  experiences,  he 
was  not  much  surprised  when,  on  arriving  at  his  aunt’s 
house,  he  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  in  which  he 
learnt  that  she  had  just  gone  abroad,  and  wished  to 
have  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister.  She  had  sent  for  him  to  fetoh 
the  letter  himself,  she  explained,  because  she  did  not 
I  like  trusting  such  things  to  the  post. 

When  Mr.  Gauntlet  had  finished  his  story  he  felt 
sore,  from  the  expression  of  his  companion’s  face,  that 
it  was  not  believed  ;  and,  considering  the  unusual  nature 
of  the  facts,  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  hard¬ 
ship  in  this.  What  he  did  think  hard  was  this,  that 
soon  after  his  evidently  discredited  tale  was  ended,  a 
person  came  in  and  told  his  friend  that  he  had  just  seen 
a  table  walk  across  a  wide  room,  several  chairs  dance 
and  leap  from  their  places,  a  heavy  bell  rise  in  a  gp:ace- 
ful  curve  from  the  floor,  hover  over  the  table,  and 
descend  upon  it,  ringing  all  the  while,  and  writing 
appear  suddenly  inside  two  new  slates  tied  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  never  let  out  of  the  hands  of  their  innocent 
purchaser.  All  this,  he  said,  had  been  done  with¬ 
out  material  means,  and  by  an  occult  power  called 
Spiritualism,  or  psychic  force.  And  all  this  Mr. 
Gauntlet’s  friend  devoutly  believed.  Mr.  Gauntlet,  as 
he  went  sadly  away,  wondered  at  the  power  which 
vulgar  marvels  and  cheap-jack  cabala  have  over  the 
minds  of  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  who, 
as  was  seen  by  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gauntlet’s  story,  resent 
any  attack  in  other  directions  upon  what  common  sense 
remains  to  them  after  they  have  once  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  thimble-riggers  of  sools. 


POETEY. 

ORPHEUS. 

“which  is  the  second  death.” 

There  was  a  glory  in  his  face,  a  flame 
Of  victor-passion  dancing  in  his  eyes, 

And  on  his  lips  lingered  the  melodies 
Had  roused  the  dreamy  dead  till  glad  acclaim 
Rang  through  the  halls  of  Hell,  and  half  in  sham 
At  his  own  ruth,  the  king  said,  “  Death  denies 
No  boon,  sweet  singer,  to  the  song  that  flies 
Skyward,  on  wings  like  these  ” ; — ’twas  thus  he  came 
To  the  dread  portal,  thus  I  saw  him  pass. 

And  stand  without ; — and  then  the  cold  clear  light 
Of  the  morn  smote  him,  and  he  turned,  alas, 

He  turned  a  blank  look  back,  and  from  his  sight, 

Almost  his  grasp,  she  faded.  • 

The  great  door 

Reverberant  rolled  back  for  evermore. 

Frank  T.  Mabzials. 
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6REEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY.  *“  *“ 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACKy  For,  indeed,  she  carried  a  small  basket,  with  which  the 

Author  of  *  Th%  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,*  *  The  Princess  rohin  was  doubtless  fiimiliar,  and  now  she  opened  it,  and  be* 


of  Thule,*  ^c. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  WILLOWBT. 

Thb  Lady  Sylria  arose  with  the  early  dawn,  and  dressed,  and 
stole  noiselessly  down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  great  stone 
hall.  Clad  all  in  a  pale  blue,  with  a  thin  white  garment 
thrown  round  her  head  and  shoulders,  she  looked  like  a  ghost 
as  she  passed  through  the  sleeping  house ;  but  she  was  no 
longer  like  a  ghost  when  she  went  out  on  to  the  high  terrace, 
and  stood  there  in  the  blaze  of  a  May  morning.  Rather  she 
might  haye  been  taken  for  the  very  type  of  English  girlhood 
in  its  sweetest  springtime,  and  the  world  can  show  nothing 
more  fair  and  noble  and  gracious  than  that  Perhaps,  as  her 
boy  cousin  had  said,  she  was  a  trifle  serious  in  expression,  for 
she  had  lived  much  alone,  and  she  had  pondered,  in  her  own 
way,  over  many  things.  But  surely  there  was  no  excess  of 
gloom  about  the  sweet  young  face — its  delicate  oval  just 
catching  the  warm  sunlight — or  about  the  pretty,  half-parted, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  too  sensitive  lips ;  nor  yet  resting  on 
the  calm  and  thoughtful  forehead  that  had  as  yet  no  wrinkle 
of  age  or  care.  However,  it  was  always  difficult  to  scan  the 
separate  features  of  this  g^rl ;  you  were  drawn  away  from  that 
by  the  irresistible  fascination  of  her  eyes,  and  there  shone  her 
life  and  souL  What  were  they — grey,  blue,  or  black  P  No 
one  could  exactly  tell,  but  they  were  large,  and  they  had  dark 
pupils,  and  they  were  under  long  eyelashes.  Probably,  seeing 
that  her  face  was  fair — and  even  paler  than  one  might  have 
expected — and  her  hair  of  a  light,  wavy,  and  beautiful  brown — 
those  eyes  were  blue  or  grey,  but  that  was  of  little  consequence. 
It  was  the  story  they  told  that  was  of  interest.  And  here, 
indeed,  there  was  a  certain  seriousness  about  her  face,  but  it 
was  the  seriousness  of  sincerity.  There  was  no  coquetry  in 
those  tender  and  earnest  eyes.  Familiar  words  acquired  a  new 
import  when  Lady  Sylvia  spoke  them ;  for  her  eyes  told  you 
that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  more  than  that. 

It  was  as  yet  the  early  morning,  and  the  level  sunshine 
spread  a  golden  glory  over  the  eastward-looking  branches  of  the 
great  elms,  and  threw  long  shadows  on  the  greensward  of  the 
park.  Far  away  the  world  lay  all  alseep,  though  the  kindling 
light  of  the  new  day  was  shining  on  the  green  plains,  and  on  the 
white  hawthorns,  and  on  this  or  that  grey  house  remotely 
visible  among  the  trees.  What  could  be  a  fitter  surrounding 
for  this  young  English  girl  than  this  English-looking  land¬ 
scape  P  They  were  both  of  them  in  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  their  springtime,  that  comes  but  once  in  a  year  and  once  in 
a  life. 

She  passed  along  the  terrace.  Down  below  her  the  lake 
lay  still ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  break  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  trees  on  the  glassy  surface.  But  she  was  not 
quite  alone  in  this  silent  and  sleeping  world.  Her  friends  and 
companions,  the  birds,  had  been  up  before  her ;  she  could  hear  ^ 
the  twittering  of  the  young  starlings  in  their  nests,  as  their 
parents  came  and  went  carrying  food ;  and  the  loud  and  joyful 
**  tirr-a-wee,  tirr-a-wee,  prooit,  tweet !  ”  of  the  thrushes,  and 


gan  to  scatter  handfuls  of  crumbs  on  the  gravel.  A  multitoda 
of  sparrows,  hitherto  invisible,  seemed  to  spring  into  Ufa. 
The  robin  descended  from  his  perch.  But  she  did  not 
wait  to  see  how  her  bounties  were  shared;  she  had  work 
further  on. 

Now  the  high-lying  park  and  ground  of  Willowby  Hall 
formed  a  dividing  territory  between  two  very  different  sorts  of 
country.  On  the  north,  away  beyond  the  lake,  lay  a  broad 
plain  of  cultivated  ground,  green,  and  soft,  and  fair,  dotted 
with  clusters  of  farm-buildings  and  scored  by  tall  hedge-rows. 
On  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  wildemMS  of 
sandy  heath  and  dark-green  common,  now  all  ablase  with 
gorse  and  broom ;  black  pine-woods  high  up  at  the  horiimi ; 
and  one  long,  yellow,  and  dusty  road  apparently  leading  no* 
where,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  town  or  village  as  far  as  the 
eje  could  see. 

It  was  in  this  latter  direction  that  Sylvia  Blythe  now  turned 
her  steps ;  and  yon  will  never  know  anything  about  her  nnlest 
you  know  something  of  these  her  secret  haunts  and  silent  waya. 
These  were  her  world.  Beyond  that  distant  Une  of  firwood 
on  the  horizon  her  imagination  seldom  cared  to  stray.  She 
had  been  up  to  London,  of  course ;  had  stayed  with  her  father 
at  a  hotel  in  Arlington  Street ;  had  been  to  the  opera  once  or 
twice ;  and  dined  at  some  friends*  houses.  But  of  the  great, 
actual,  struggling  and  sufiering  world — of  the  ships  carrying 
emigrants  to  unknown  lands  beyond  the  cruel  seas,  of  the 
hordes  driven  down  to  death  by  disease  and  crime  in  the 
squaUd  dens  of  great  cities,  of  the  eager  battle,  and  flushed 
hopes,  and  bitter  disappointments  of  life— what  could  she 
know  P  Most  girls  become  acquainted  at  some  time  or  other 
with  a  little  picturesque  misery.  It  excites  feelings  of  pity 
and  tenderness,  and  calls  forth  port  wine  and  tracts.  It  comes 
to  them  with  the  recommendation  of  the  curate.  But  even 
this  small  knowledge  of  a  bit  of  the  sufiering  in  the  world  had 
been  denied  to  Lady  Sylvia;  for  her  father,  hearing  that  she 
contemplated  some  charitable  visitation  of  the  kind,  had 
strictly  forbidden  it 

Look  here,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  “  I  won’t  have  you  go  trying 
to  catch  scarlet  fever  or  something  of  that  sort.  We  have  no 
people  of  our  own  that  want  looking  after  in  that  way ;  if 
there  are,  let  them  come  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  As  for  sick  children 
and  infirm  grandfathers  elsewhere,  you  can  do  them  no  good ; 
there  are  plenty  who  can — leave  it  to  them.  Now,  don’t  forget 
that  And  if  I  catch  either  Mr.  Shuttleworth  or  Dr.  Grey 
allowing  you  to  go  near  any  of  these  hovels,  I  can  tell  you 
they  will  hear  of  it.” 

And  so  it  came  to  be  that  her  friends  and  dependants  were 
the  birds,  and  rabbits,  and  squirrels  of  the  woods  and  the  heath ; 
and  of  these  she  knew  all  the  haunts  and  habits,  and  they  were 
her  companions  in  her  lonely  wanderings.  Look,  for  example,  at 
this  morning  walk  of  hers.  She  passed  through  some  dense  shrub¬ 
beries — the  blackbirds  shooting  away  through  the  laurel-bushes 

_ until  she  came  to  an  open  space  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  where 

there  was  a  spacious  dell.  Here  the  sunlight  fell  in  broad 
patches  on  a  tangled  wilderness  of  wild  flowers — great  masses 
of  blue  hyacinths,  and  white  starwort,  and  crimson  campion, 
and  purple  ground  ivy.  She  stayed  a  minute  to  gathers  small 


the  low  cuirooing  of  the  wood-pigeon,  and  the  soft  call  of  the  she  placed  in  her  drees ;  but  she  did  not  pluck 

cuckoo  that  seemed  to  come  in  wheneyer  an  interval  of  silence  ^ow-white  and  waxen  hyacinths, forshe  had  watched  these 
fitted.  The  swaUows  dipped  and  flashed,  and  circled  over  the  ^nce  she  had  noticed  that  the  flowers  promised 

bosom  of  the  lake.  There  were  blackbirds  eagerly  but  cau-  ^  white 

tiously  at  work,  with  their  short  spasmodic  trippings,  on  the  Should  he  uphraidt 

lawn.  A  robin,  perched  on  the  iron  railing,  eyed  her  curi-  FU  own  that  hdU prevail 
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•be  bammed  carelessly  to  herselfi  as  sbe  went  on  af^in  j  and 
now  sbe  was  in  a  sloping  glades  among  young  larches  and 
beeches,  with  withered  brackens  burning  red  in  the  scattered 
•unlight,  with  the  new  brackens  coming  up  in  solitary  stalks  of 
g^reen,  their  summits  not  the  fiddle-head  of  the  ordinary  fern, 
but  resembling  rather  the  incurved  three  claws  of  a  large  bird. 
Sbe  paused  for  a  moment ;  far  along  the  path  in  front  of  her, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  was  a  splendid  cock 
pheasant,  the  bronzed  plumage  of  his  breast  just  catching  a 
beam  of  the  morning  light.  Then  he  stalked  across  the  path 
— followed  by  bis  sober-coloured  hen — and  disappeared  into  the 
ferns.  She  went  on  again.  A  squirrel  ran  up  a  great  beech- 
tree,  and  looked  round  at  her  from  one  of  the  branches.  A  jay 
fled  soreaming  through  the  wood — just  one  brief  glimpse  of 
brilliant  blue  being  visible.  Then  she  came  to  a  belt  of  oak 
paling,  in  which  was  a  very  dilapidated  door;  and  by  the  door 
stood  a  basket,  much  larger  than  that  she  had  carried  from  the 
Hall.  She  took  up  the  basket,  let  herself  out  by  the  small 
gate,  and  then  found  herself  in  the  open  sunshine,  before  a 
wide  waste  of  heath. 

This  was  Willowby  Heath,  a  vast  stretch  of  sandy  ground 
covered  by  dark  heather  mostly,  but  showing  here  and  there 
brilliant  masses  of  gone  and  broom,  and  here  and  there  a  small 
larch-tree,  not  over  four  feet  in  height,  but  gleaming  vrith  a 
glimmer  of  green  over  the  dark  common.  A  couple  of  miles 
away,  on  a  knoll,  stood  a  windmill,  its  great  arms  motionless. 
Beyond  that  again,  the  heath  darkened  as  it  rose  to  the  horizon, 
and  ended  in  a  black  line  of  firs. 

She  hummed  as  she  went  this  idle  song ;  and  sometimes  she 
laughed, for  the  place  seemed  to  be  alive  with  very  young  rabbits, 
and  those  inexperienced  babes  showed  an  agony  of  fear  as  they 
fled  almost  from  under  her  feet,  and  scurried  through  the  dry 
heather  to  the  sandy  breaks.  It  was  at  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  breaks — a  sort  of  ragged  pit  some  six  feet  deep 
and  fifty  feet  long — that  she  finally  paused,  and  put  down 
her  heavy  load.  H^r  approach  had  been  the  signal  for  the 
magical  disappearance  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  rabbits,  the  large 
majority  being  the  merest  mites  of  things. 

Now  began  a  strange  incantation  scene.  She  sat  down  in 
the  perfect  stillness ;  there  was  not  even  a  rustle  of  her  dress. 
There  was  no  wind  stirring ;  the  white  clouds  in  the  pale  blue 
overhead  hung  motionless;  the  only  sound  audible  was  the 
calling  of  a  peewit  far  away  over  the  heath. 

She  waited  patiently,  in  this  deep  silence.  All  round  and 
underneath  this  broken  bank,  in  a  transparent  shadow,  were  a 
number  of  dark  holes  of  various  sizes.  These  were  the  aper¬ 
tures  for  the  gnomes  to  appear  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
And  as  she  waited,  behold !  one  of  those  small  caverns  became 
tenanted.  A  tiny  head  suddenly  appeared,  and  two  black  eyes 
regarded  her,  with  a  sort  of  blank,  dumb  curiosity,  without 
fear.  She  did  not  move.  The  brown  small  creature  came  out 
further ;  he  sat  down,  like  a  little  ball,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bandy  slope ;  he  was  just  far  enough  cut  for  the  sunlight  to- 
catch  the  tips  of  his  long  ears,  which  thereupon  shone  trans¬ 
parent,  a  pinky  grey.  Her  eyes  were  caught  by  another 
sudden  awakening  of  life.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  dell  a 
bead  appeared,  and  bobbed  in  again — that  was  an  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  rabbit ;  but  immediately  afterwards  one,  two,  three 
small  bodies  came  out  to  the  edge  and  sat  there,  a  mute, 
watchful  family,  staring  and  being  stared  at.  Then  here, 
there,  everywhere,  head  after  head  became  visible ;  a  careful 
look  round,  a  noiseless  trot  out  to  the  edge  of  the  bole,  a 
motionless  seat  there,  not  an  ear  or  a  tail  stirring.  In  the 
mysterious  silence,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  hers ;  sbe  scarcely 
dared  breathe,  or  these  phantasmal  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
world  would  suddenly  vanish.  But  what  was  this  strange 


creature,  unlike  his  fellows  in  all  but  their  stealthy  watchful¬ 
ness  and  silent  ways  P  He  was  black  as  midnight ;  he  was 
large,  and  fat,  and  sleek ;  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  parents 
that  dared  to  come  out  and  make  part  of  this  mystic  picture. 

**  Satan  I  ”  she  called ;  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  gave 
one  loud  clap  of  her  hands. 

There  was  nothing  but  the  dry  sandbank,  staring  with  those 
empty  holes.  She  laughed  lightly  to  herself  at  that  instan¬ 
taneous  scurry  ;  and,  having  opened  the  basket,  she  scattered 
its  contents — chopped  turnips — ^all  round  the  place ;  and  then 
set  off  homewards.  She  arrived  at  the  Hall  in  time  to  have 
breakfast  with  her  cousin,  though  that  young  gentleman  was 
discontentedly  grumbling  over  the  early  hours  they  kept  in  his 
uncle’s  house. 

**  Syllabus,”  said  he,  **  are  you  going  to  stand  champagne  . 
for  lunch.” 

“  Champagne  P — you  foolish  boy,”  said  she ;  “  what  do  you 
want  champagne  for  P  ” 

**  To  celebrate  my  departure,”  said  he.  **  You  know  you’ll 
be  awfully  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  have  worried  your  life  out 
in  these  three  days.  Let’s  have  some  champagne  at  lunch,  to 
show  you  don’t  bear  malice.  Won’t  you,  old  Syllabus  P” 

**  Champagne  P”  said  she.  Wine  is  not  good  for  school¬ 
boys.  Is  it  sixpence  you  want  to  buy  toffy  with  on  the  way 
to  the  station  P  ” 

After  breakfast  she  had  her  rounds  of  the  garden  and  green¬ 
houses  to  make ;  she  visited  the  kennels,  and  saw  that  the  dogs 
had  plenty  of  water ;  she  went  down  to  the  lake  to  see  that 
the  swans  hod  their  food ;  she  had  a  dumb  conversation  with 
her  pony  that  was  grazing  in  the  meadow.  How  could  the 
sweet  day  pass  more  pleasantly  P  The  mr  was  fresh  and  mild ; 
the  skies  blue ;  the  sun  warm  on  the  buttercups  of  the  park¬ 
in  fact,  when  she  returned  to  the  Hall  she  found  that  her 
small  bronze  shoes  and  the  foot  of  her  dress  were  all  dusted 
over  with  a  gold  powder. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  an  ordinary  day.  First  of  all  she 
was  greatly  troubled  by  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Johnny  Blythe,  who,  she  was  afraid,  would  miss  his  train  in 
the  afternoon ;  then  she  was  delighted  by  his  appearance  in 
company  with  a  visitor,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  stay  to 
lunch ;  then  there  was  a  pretty  quarrel  over  the  production  o 
that  bottle  of  public-house  champagne — at  which  the  g^ri 
turned,  with  a  little  flush  in  her  cheek,  to  her  visitor,  whom 
she  begged  to  forgave  this  piece  of  schoolboyish  folly.  Then 
Mr.  John  was  bundled  off  in  the  waggonette  to  the  station 
and  she  and  her  visitor  were  left  alone. 

What  had  Madame  Mepbistopheles  to  do  with  this  innocent 
girlP 

Oh,  Lady  Sylvia,”  she  said,  how  delightfully  quiet  jou 
are  here.  Each  time  I  come  the  stillness  of  the  Hall  and  the 
park  strikes  me  more  and  more.  It  is  a  place  to  dream  one’s 
life  away  in,  among  the  trees  on  tho  fine  days,  in  the  library 
on  the  bad  ones.  I  suppose  you  don’t  wish  ever  to  leave 
Willowby  P  ” 

N — no,”  said  the  girl,  with  a  fidnt  touch  of  colour  in  her 
face ;  and  then  she  added,  **  But  don’t  you  think  that  one 
ought  to  try  to  understand  what  is  going  on  outside  one’s 
immediate  circle  P  One  must  become  so  ignorant,  you  know. 

I  have  been  reading  the  leading  articles  in  the  Times  lately.” 

**  Oh,  indeed  I” 

”  Yes ;  but  they  only  show  me  how  very  ignorant  I  must 
be,  for  I  can  scarcely  find  one  that  I  can  understand.  And  I 
have  been  greatly  disappointed,  too,  with  another  thing.  Have 
you  seen  this  book  P  ” 

She  went  and  fetched,  from  an  adjoining  table,  a  volume 
which  she  placed  in  her  visitor’s  hands.  It  was  entitled  *  The 
Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy.’ 
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^  There  was  a  fnend  of  papa’s  here  one  eyening,”  said  Ladj 
Sjlvia,  demurely,  **  and  we  were  talking  about  the  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  in  politics  that  people  held,  and  I  asked  him  how 
an  ignorant  person  like  myself  was  to  decide  which  to  beliere. 
Then  he  said,  *Oh,  if  you  want  to  see  all  the  j^ros  and  com  of 
the  great  political  questions  ranged  opposite  each  other,  take 
some  such  book  as  Buxton’s  *  Ideas  of  the  Day,’  then  you  can 
compare  them ;  and  take  which  one  strikes  you  as  being  most 
reasonable.’  Well,  I  sent  for  the  book ;  but  look  at  it !  It  is 
all  general  principles.  It  does  not  tell  me  anything.  I  am  j 
sore  no  one  could  have  read  more  carefully  than  I  did  the 
articles  in  the  Times  on  the  Irish  Universities  Bill.  I  have 
followed  everything  that  has  been  said,  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  argument ;  but  I  can’t  make  out  what  the  real 
thing  is  behind.  And  then  I  go  to  the  book  that  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  me.  Look  at  it,  my  dear  Mrs. - .  All  you  can 

get  is  a  series  of  propositions  about  national  education.  How 
does  that  help  you  to  understand  the  Irish  Universities  P  ” 

Her  visitor  laughed,  and  put  down  the  book ;  then  she  placed 
her  hand  within  the  girl's  arm,  and  they  went  out  for  a  stroll 
in  the  park,  through  the  long  warm  grass,  and  golden  butter¬ 
cups,  and  blue  speedwells. 

**  Why  should  you  take  such  a  new  interest  in  politics. 
Lady  Sylvia  P  ”  said  Madam  Mephistopheles,  lightly. 

I  want  to  take  an  interest  in  what  concerns  so  many  of 
my  fellow-creatures,”  said  the  girl,  simply.  ^‘Is  not  that 
natural  P  And  if  I  were  a  man,”  she  added,  with  some 
heightened  colour,  I  should  care  for  nothing  but  politics ! 
Think  of  the  good  one  might  do — think  of  the  power  one 
might  have.  That  would  be  worth  living  for — that  would  be 
worth  giving  one’s  life  for — to  be  able  to  cure  some  of,  the 
misery  of  the  world,  and  make  wise  laws,  and  make  one’s 
country  respected  among  other  nations.  Do  you  know,  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  men  can  pass  their  lives  in  painting  pretty 
pictures,  and  writing  pretty  verses,  when  there  is  all  that  real 
work  to  be  done — millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  misery — the  poor  becoming  poorer  every 
day,  until  no  one  knows  where  the  wretchedness  is  to  cease.” 

These  were  fine  notions  to  have  got  into  the  head  of  an 
ingenuous  country  maiden ;  and  perhaps  that  reflection  occurred 
to  herself  too,  for  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  her  face  was  red. 
But  her  kind  Mend  took  no  notice  of  this  retiring  modesty. 
On  the  contrary,  she  warmly  approved  of  her  companion’s 
ways  of  thinking.  England  was  proud  of  her  statesmen. 
The  gratitude  of  millions  was  the  reward  of  him  who  devised 
wise  statutes.  What  nobler  vocation  in  life  could  there  be  for 
a  man  than  philanthropy  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  science  P 
But  at  the  same  time  .  .  . 

Ah !  yes,  at  the  same  time  a  young  girl  must  not  fancy  that 
all  politicians  were  patriots.  Sometimes  it  was  the  meaner 
ambitions  connected  with  self  that  were  the  occasion  of  great 
public  service.  We  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  our  hero  had  some  earthly  alloy  in  his  com¬ 
position. 

Indeed,  continued  this  Mephistopheles,  there  was  always  a 
danger  of  allowing  our  imaginative  conceptions  of  people  to 
run  too  far.  Young  persons,  more  especially,  who  had  but 
little  practical  experience  of  life,  were  often  disappointed 
because  they  expected  too  much.  Human  nature  was  only 
human  nature.  Lady  Sylvia  now,  for  example,  had  doubtless 
never  thought  about  marriage ;  but  did  she  not  know  how 
many  persons  were  grievously  disappointed  merely  because 
they  had  been  too  generously  imaginative  before  marriage  P 
But  how  can  anyone  marry  without  absolute  admiration 
and  absolute  confidence  P”  demanded  the  girl,  with  some 
pride,  but  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 


And  there  was  no  one  there  to  interpose,  and  cry — ^  Ob, 
woman,  woman,  come  away,  and  let  the  child  dream  her 
dream.  If  it  is  all  a  mistake — if  it  has  to  be  repented  for 
in  hot  tears  and  with  an  aching  heart — if  it  lasts  for  but  a  year, 
a  month,  a  day — leave  her  with  this  beautifiil  faith  in  love, 
and  life,  and  heroism,  which  may  soon  enough  be  taken  away 
from  her.” 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Charles  Kingsley.  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
1877. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  has  given  us,  in  these  volumes,  not  a 
complete  biography  of  her  husband — the  title  of  the 
book  does  not  promise  this — but  abundant  material  for 
forming  a  just  idea  of  what  be  was  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  knew  him  well  from  his  works,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  view  in  which  be  is  represented  by 
the  most  loving  of  biographers  corresponds  in  the  main 
to  that  aspect  under  which  we  have  b^n  accustomed  to 
consider  him  from  without  So  transparent  and  truthful 
a  nature  as  Charles  Kingsley’s  did  not  show  a  different 
face  to  his  friends  and  to  the  v^prld.  Those  readers, 
therefore,  will  be  disappointed  who  expect  to  find  in  this 
book  much  matter  of  a  new  and  unfamiliar  kind.  They 
will  find  only  the  lines  of  a  well-known  picture  traced 
deeper,  but  they  will  read  with  interest  and  without 
weariness  the  truthful  and  sympathetic  account  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 

Happy  the  man  whose  wedding-day  is  the  crowning 
day  of  his  life,  and  every  page  of  this  book  assures  us 
that  so  it  was  for  Charles  Kingsley.  Places  and  pre¬ 
ferments  were  ripples  in  the  stream  of  home  and  parish 
life.  All  his  interest  centred  in  Eversley,  “  the  home  to 
which  I  was  ordained,  where  I  came  when  I  was  married, 
and  which  I  intend  shall  be  my  last  home ;  ”  and  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  find  time  for  the  quiet  parish 
duties,  burying,  marrying,  christening,  teaching  in 
school,  reading  the  Bible  to  old  women,  writing  sermons, 
draining  the  glebe,  sweetening  the  cottages  of  his 
parishioners,  warding  off  typhus,  cholera,  and  scarlet 
fever,  teaching  squires  and  farmers  their  duty  to  the 
land  and  its  tillers ;  or  again  throwing  himself  into  the 
outdoor  life  of  his  neighbourhood,  felling  trees  and 
climbing  them,  fishing  with  a  truly  apostolical  zeal,  now 
and  then  hunting — he  was  a  perfect  horseman — “  ab¬ 
sorbing,”  as  he  says  of  his  Alton  Ixicke,  ”  his  whole 
heart  and  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  the  moment,  however 
dull  and  trivial,  if  there  were  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  pursued  at  all.”  It  is  then  as  the  Rector  of 
Eversley  and  the  father  of  a  family  that  Mrs.  Kingsley 
chiefly  takes  pleasure  in  showing  her  husband  to  us, 
and  as  the  ground  of  this  home  and  parish  life  we  see  on 
every  page  of  her  book  the  deep  religious  sentiment 
which  inspired  every  detail  of  it. 

The  bent  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  mind  was  to  a  clerical 
life  as  soon  as  he  began  to  think  seriously.  Coming  to 
a  neglected  parish,  he  found  work  ready  to  his  h^d, 
and  went  at  it,  as  was  his  habit,  with  all  his  heart. 
He  had  no  theories  about  parish  work,  except  that  in 
all  material  and  spiritual  things  he  was  to  be  the  friend 
of  his  people ;  and  a  friend  they  all  felt  him  to  be. 
”  There  was  in  him  a  simple,  delicate,  deep  respect  for 
the  poor.  .  .  .  He  was  always  the  same — earnest, 

laborious,  tender-hearted  ;  chivalrous  to  every  woman ; 
gentle  to  every  child ;  true  to  every  man ;  ready  for 
and  vigorous  in  every  good  work ;  stem  only  towards 
vice  and  selfishness.”  These  and  the  like  praises  come 
not  from  his  biographer  only,  but  from  many  friends 
who  knew  him  at  Eversley.  Whatever  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  Mr.  Kingsley  as  he  appeared  before  the 
world,  all  must  allow  that  in  his  parish  he  was  one  of 
that  class  of  ”  country  parsons  ”  whose  existence  is 
among  the  best  raisons  d'itre  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Dean  Stanley  called  him  ”  a  layman  in  disguise.’  He 
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himself  said,  **  I  am  nothing  if  I  am  not  a  priest ;  **  both 
descriptions  are  true,  and  the  best  parochial  work  is 
done  by  those  clergymen  who  best  combine  the  priest 
and  the  layman. 

Mr.  Kingsley  was  better  known  as  an  impngner  than 
a  defender  of  received  opinions  ;  and  it  may  be  new  to 
some  readers  that,  except  as  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  he  was  strictly  and  formally  orthodox, 
nolding  the  opinions,  to  use  his  own  words,  of  **  an  old- 
&uihioned  High  Ghorchman.*’  Whilst  speculating  freely 
in  all  directions,  he  never  seriously  doubted  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Those  who  knew  him  as  the  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  damnation  were  scandalised  at  seeing  his  name 
appear  on  a  list  of  a  committee  for  the  defence  of  the 
Atoanasian  Creed ;  those  who  had  heard  him  uphold  the 
Darwinian  theory  against  the  clamour  of  religionists 
could  not  understand  how  he  could  at  the  same  time 
believe  in  **an  infinite  complexity  of  special  providences.*’ 
These  inconsistencies,  however,  were  of  the  essence  of 
his  sanguine  temperament.  He  was  always  ready  to 
“  believe  where  he  could  not  prove.”  He  held  heartily 
all  his  life  to  the  doctrine  of  antinomies ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  sa^  ”  credo  quia  impossibile,”  he  took  pleasure  in 
believing  the  ultimate  resolution  of  contradictories  by 
the  merging  of  material  in  spiritual.  His  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Calvinism  and  Bomanism  n^er  altered.  The 
rough  but  efiective  caricatures  of  Yeast  and  Alton 
Locjce  meet  us  again  and  again  in  his  other  works, 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  run  a  tilt  against  advo- 
cates  of  Particular  Redemption,  or  the  somewhat 
shadowy  Jesuit,  in  whom  he  believed  as  completely  as 
any  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  right 
in  the  main  ;  but  his  attacks  on  the  two  arch-enemies 
were  as  little  remarkable  for  delicacy,  as  little  likely  to 
convince  opponents,  as  any  rough-and-ready  judgments 
of  Lord  Ma^ulay,  and  they  had  not  to  back  them  the 
weight  of  unanswerable  instances  with  which  that  great 
pugilist  could  always  follow  up  a  random  blow.  So, 
too,  his  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  unbelief  was 
that  of  an  antagonist.  He  had  little  sympathy  with 
doubt.  He  believed  that  anyone  who  fought  his  doubts 
could  conquer  them,  and  that  those  who  acquiesced  in 
uncertainty,  and  believed  some  of  the  most  profound 
questions  to  be  insoluble,  were  like  men  who  sit  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  darkness  with  a  match  in  their  hands 
which  they*  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to  light.  His 
clear,  positive  nature  hated  all  moping  and  brooding 
fancies,  alike  averse  to  pessimism  and  *^anything- 
arianism.”  In  his  view,  all  social  evil  was  remediable 
or  explainable  by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  all  the 
horrors  of  natural  decay  and  destruction  were  but  ap¬ 
parent  contradictions,  to  be  reconciled  by  reference  to 
the  law  of  progress  and  the  assertion  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  all-sufficient  doctrine  of  “  Voluntas  Dei  in 
rebus  revelata.” 

The  writings,  and  soon  after  (184i)  the  personal  in- 
fiuence  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  gave  the  impulse  which  set 
him  on  the  work  to  which  was  soon  after  given  the 
name  of  ”  Christian  Socialism.”  Deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  need  of  social  reform,  he  was  also  con¬ 
fident  of  his  ppsition  as  an  English  Churchman ;  and 
the  wish  now  formed  was  never  laid  aside,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  might  able  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  solution  of  social  difficulties  by 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  at 
once  Riding  them  to  reasonable  and  lawful  reforms,  and 
restoring  what  he  considered  to  be  the  right  balance 
of  religion  and  politics.  The  object  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  was  to  be,  in  a  word,  to  “  Christianise  demo¬ 
cracy.**  In  an  interesting  letter,  written  Decem¬ 
ber,  1846,  he  speaks  of  **  the  new  element,  democracy, 
in  Church  and  State  .  .  ,  democracy,  the  veiy  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  New  Testament  •  .  .  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  ....  that  menOf  9nene,  against 
Anglicanism  and  Evangelicalism  at  once.**  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  ”  the  duty  and  glory  of  the  clergy,  if  they  are 
a  clergy,  to  unfold  and  christen  the  spiritual  elements 
of  Progress,”  and  ends  by  a  characteristic  exhortation 
to  ”  bo  bold,  and  ride  recklessly  across  country.** 


This  letter  gives  the  key-note  of  all  that  was  doing  by 
Kingsley  and  his  friends  at  the  stirring  time  wHoh  pre¬ 
ceded  the  outburst  of  1848,  a  time  when  the  infection 
of  democratic  ferment  abroad  was  working  in  a  society 
sufiering  under  the  reaction  which  had  succeeded  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  society  that  had  forgotten  the  old  questions 
which  Reform  had  solved,  and  was  endeavouring,  without 
much  hope,  to  solve  the  new  questions  which  Reform 
had  raised.  His  first  gun  was  fired  in  the  eventful  month 
of  ^ril,  1848,  when,  two  days  after  the  Chartist  meetii^ 
on  Kennington  Common,  he  published  a  placard,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  workmen  of  England,  signed'  ”  A  Working 
Parson.**  In  the  works  which  followed,  ‘  Politics  for 
the  People,*  ‘Yeast,*  and  ‘Alton  Locke,*  ‘‘ Parson  Lot** 
eloquently  pleaded  against  their  oppressors  the  cause  of 
the  distressed  workmen,  and  repeated  the  same  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  working  classes  ‘‘  not  to  try  to  do  God*s  work 
with  the  devil’s  tools,**  and  the  same  advice  to  mend 
their  own  ways  before  they  tried  to  mend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If,  as  in  other  reforms,  the  trees  which  they  planted 
have  not  all  grown ;  if  the  working  classes  are  still  but 
little  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  labour  and  capital  are  still  watching  each  other  as 
enemies,  those  of  the  ‘‘Christian  Socialists**  of  1848 
who  survive  may  point  with  pride  to  the  growth  of  tho 
principle  of  association,  and  the  steady  prevalence  of 
moderation  over  violence. 

‘  Yeast  *  made  more  noise  than  the  ‘  Saint*s  Tragedy/ 
his  first  work.  It  was  new,  daring,  and  combative  ;  and 
it  was  unsparingly  attacked.  With  all  its  faults  the 
book  did  good ;  it  worked  and  fermented,  as  by  its  title 
it  was  intended  to  do,  and  was  felt  as  a  support  to  the 
cause  of  the  workmen.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
‘Alton  Locke,*  a  stronger  book  than  ‘Yeast,*  and  a 
better  story.  During  the  time  of  the  production  of 
these  works,  “  Parson  Lot  **  was  busily  occupied  in 
writing  tracts  and  articles,  speaking  now  and  then  at 
meetings,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  preaching  to 
London  artisans.  He  was  abused  as  a  heretic,  but 
Bishop  Blomfield  stood  his  friend;  he  was  called  a 
communist,  a  slanderer  of  the  Universities,  a  companion 
of  ‘‘bearded  men,  vegetarians,  and  other  eccentric 
persons  ** ;  was  attacked  by  landowners,  millowners,  men 
of  science,  and  political  economists.  He  had  undertaken 
at  the  age  of  thirty  to  fight  the  whole  battle  of  the 
lower  classes  against  those  whom  he  considered  to  be 
responsible  for  their  wrongs,  and  no  wonder  he  was 
roughly  handled.  He  said  afterwards  that  he  had  ‘‘  lost 
nothing,  and  risked  nothing,  but  made  money  out  of 
the  movement,  and  fame  too ;  **  but  it  was  a  trying 
time,  and  his  health  as  well  as  his  spirits  sufiered  from 
the  strain. 

It  is  a  ffir  cry  from  ‘‘  Parson  Lot  **  to  the  Queen*s 
chaplain  and  Canon  of  Westminster ;  from  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Bad  Squire  *  to  the  lover  of  aristocracy  and 
the  welcome  guest  at  Windsor  and  Sandringham ;  and 
yet  it  is  unfair  to  call  Kingsley  a  renegade,  [as  some 
have  called  him,  and  put  down  to  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  of  prosperity  what  was  always  a  part  of  his  nature, 
and  only  received  its  development  as  years  grew  on  him. 
His  opinions  were  modified  by  experience  and  by  senti¬ 
ment,  but  he  never  changed  his  cre^.  To  the  last  he  up¬ 
held  the  principle  of  association,  in  defence  of  which  he 
had  won  his  spurs,  though  he  was  shocked  and  scandalised 
at  some  of  the  developments  of  unionism.  From  the  first, 
as  at  the  last,  he  distrusted  the  public  anonymous  press, 
did  not  hold  with  the  extreme  reformers  of  the  Game 
Laws,  believed  in  ruling  races,  ruling  families,  ruling 
men,  in  Lord  Raglan,  Governor  Eyre,  Rajah  Brooke ; 
mix^  up  Radicalism  and  despotism,  believed  in  ‘‘  the 
Church,  the  gentleman,  and  the  workman,**  as  the  hope 
of  England  against  “the  shopkeepers  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  school.**  He  did  not  think  on  all  subjects  in 
1868  as  in  1848,- but  the  change  was  neither  violent  nor 
unnatural. 

His  life  as  an  agitator  seems  to  have  ended  as 
suddenly  as  it  began.  He  writes  in  1854  that  he  is 
“  sick  of  controversy,**  and  means  to  “  fight  with  his 
pen  ...  in  writing  books  which  will  make  others  fight.** 
This  was  the  object  of  ‘  Westward  Ho  I  *  “  a  most 
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rathless^  bloodthiraty  book,**  “a  sanguinary  book.** 
The  Crimean  War  stirred  him  as  strongly  as  social 
questions  had  stirred  him  seven  years  Ij^fore,  as  the 
•  Indian  Mutiny  did  a  few  years  later ;  and  under  this 
influence  he  wrote  besides  ‘  Westward  Ho !  *  ‘  Brave 
Words  to  Brave  Soldiers*  and  ‘Two  Years  Ago*  (in 
1867).  Everyone  knows  ‘  Westward  Ho  !  *  it  is  one  of 
the  few  historical  novels  which  weary  no  readers ;  for  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Victoria, 
a  beautiful  translation  of  modern  heroism  into  the 
language  of  a  heroic  age.  In  ‘  Westward  Ho  !  *  as  in 
the  earlier  stories,  were  set  forth  the  doctrines  of 

muscular  Christianity,**  as  it  was  called,  a  nickname,  no 
doubt,  and  one  which  Kingsley  resented ;  but  it  ex¬ 
pressed  not  unfairly  the  general  tendency  of  the  books, 
to  preach  down  softness,  whether  of  sentiment  or  life,  to 
preach  up  English  pluck  and  the  God-fearing  but  man¬ 
slaying  spirit  of  Drake  and  his  seadogs. 

We  do  not  like  the  “sanguinary  **  side  of  this  or  other 
books  of  the  same  author.  We  do  not  like  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  horrors  and  the  “  I  could  tell  you  worse  **  tone 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  suggested.  There  are 
scenes  in  all  Kingsley’s  books  which  we  would  gladly 
omit — scenes  which  have  caused  scandal,  and  made 
detractors  accuse  the  author  of  want  of  purity  and 
humanity.  He  did  not  sufficiently  observe  the  rule  of 
murdering  Medea’s  children  behind  the  scenes,  and 
disguising  the  nudities  on  which  human  life  is 
based ;  and  this  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  exciting 
those  passions  which  it  was  his  real  olnect  to  elevate 
and  control.  We  hope  that  thus  muon  may  be  said 
without  oflence  ;  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  man  without  showing  him  as  he  describes  himself, 
“the  most  sensuous — not  sensual — of  men,”  and  one 
who  “  had  a  little  of  the  wolf- vein  in  him,”  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  either. 

The  subject  of  public  morality  and  (as  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it)  sanitary  reform  was  occupying  more 
and  more  of  his  attention.  The  letters  of  1856-^0  are 
full  of  it.  He  speaks  of  sanitary  reform  as  the  one 
thing  which  it  is  his  business  to  do.  It  became 
more  important,  in  his  eyes,  than  any  political  re¬ 
forms.  He  attended  meetings  in  London  to  promote 
this  end,  whilst  keeping  aloof  from  political  ^therings 
and  political  writings.  At  one  time,  indeed,  ne  saw  no 
newspapers.  “  I  am  tired  of  most  things  in  the  world,” 
he  writes ;  “  of  sanitary  reform  I  shall  never  be 
tired.”  ^ 

It  was  in  1859  that  Mr.  Kingsley  was  "first  brought 
into  relations  with  the  Royal  Family,  a  connexion 
which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Eangsley 
has  much  to  tell,  and  much  to  reserve,  of  “  royal  kind¬ 
ness  and  condescension  **  in  these  and  succeeding  years. 
To  serve  the  Queen  fell  in  with  the  feudal  ideas  which 
were  ingrained  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  nature ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  him  to  find  his  ideals  realised  in  the  royal 
personages  with  whom  he  became  acquainted.  “  I  know 
one  more  strong  good  man  than  I  did — and  that  is  the 
Prince  Consort.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  that  man.” 
Along  with  the  first-fruits  of  royal  favour  came  the  offer 
of  the  chair  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge ;  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  occasional  residence  at  Cambridge 
alternated  with  Eversley.  His  career  as  Professor  of 
History  is  one  of  the  least  successful  portions  of  his  life. 
Without  detracting  from  his  genius,  we  may  allow  that 
he  was  not  by  nature  or  habit  fitted  for  the  accurate  and 
painful  study  which  is  necessary  for  serious  historical 
work.  But  his  lecture-room  was  alwaye^  full,  whilst 
those  of  more  learned  men  were  empty.  His  views  were 
always  worth  hearing.  “  History,”  says  Professor  Max 
Muller,  “  was  but  his  text,  his  chief  aim  was  that  of  the 
teacher  and  preacher.”  And  as  such  he  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  with  gratitude  at  Cambridge.^ 

We  cannot  pass  over  one  incident  which  shows 
his  weak  side,  the  unfortunate  controversy  with 
Dr.  Newman.  The  world  has  forgiven  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  his  share  in  it,  and  thinks  only  of  the  famous 
Apologia.  It  damaged  his  reputation,  and  justly ;  for 
the  attack  was  rash  in  itself,  and  rashly  made,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  controversy  showed  not  only 


that  his  antagonist  was  “  a  great  master  of  verbal  fence,” 
but  that  Mr.  Kingsley  had  misconceived  both  his  position 
and  his  intellectual  (^ibre.  “  Ply  away,  Mr.  Kingsley, 
into  space,”  said  the  great  doctor;  and  though  some 
may  tnink  that  on  the  main  question  of  truth  against 
popular  Catholicism,  “  Kingsley  was  right  after  all,”  for 
all  purposes  of  defence  he  might  as  well  never  have 
existed. 

I  His  appointment  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster,  whilst 
it  caused  just  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends,  also 
gave  him  many  sad  thoughts  at  leaving  Chester,  a 
town  to  which  he  had  become  attached,  his  friends 
there,  and  the  Scientific  Society  which  he  had  founded  ; 
and  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  genuine  regret  which 
was  caused  at  Chester  by  his  removal.  Wo  are  struck 
here  as  elsewhere  by  the  strong  human  interest  which  he 
felt  and  called  out  wherever  he  went.  The  same  infec¬ 
tious  geniality  comes  out  in  the  American  journey.  TTig 
favourite  “  homo  sum,  humani,”  Ac.,  was  brought  home 
to  him  at  eveir  town  he  entered.  By  every  class,  race, 
or  nation,  his  kindness  in  humanity  was  felt,  and  he  was 
welcomed  as  a  friend  by  those  even  who  saw  him  for  the* 
first  and  only  time. 

As  he  grew  older  his  curiosity  about  natural  subjects 
became  more  intense.  Darwin’s  theory  was  a  new  life 
to  him ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  name  in  the  title  of 
“  Master  ”  which  he  gives  to  Darwin,  as  he  had  given 
it  to  Maurice.  Without  himself  being  a  discoverer  or  a 
man  of  profound  knowledge  in  any  branch  of  science, 
he  knew  practically  more  of  natural  history,  and  was 
able  to  teach  and  stimulate  more  than  many  a  student. 

‘  Glaucus  *  and  ‘  Town  Geology  *  are  exactly  what 
popular  books  of  science  should  His  fairy  tales  lead 
gently  up  to  science.  He  observed  everything,  and 
carri^  out  a  hundredfold  his  favourite  story  of  “  Eyes 
and  No  Eyes.”  No  part  of  this  book  is  more  delightful 
to  read  than  the  letters  on  natural  history,  and,  above 
all,  those  which  deal  with  trout-fishing,  written  with  all 
the  pleasure  of  an  ardent,  sportsman,  a  poet  in  love  with 
Nature,  a  sa/vemt  looking  everywhere  for  causes,  and  a 
schoolboy  in  prospect  of  the  holidays.  Nothing  in  his 
literary  work  is  more  genuine  than  his  studies  of  Nature, 
and  in  description  of  scenery  and  in  the  power  of  in¬ 
forming  it  with  the  human  spirit,  and  combming  science 
and  poetry,  he  is  almost  unrivalled. 

Much  of  his  poetry  has  run  its  time,  but  in  all  there 
is  something  of  his  own.  His  ballads  are  as  good  as 
any  modern  ballads,  and  two  of  his  songs — “  The  Three 
Fishers  ”  and  the  “  Sands  of  Dee  ” — are  perhaps  the 
best  of  modem  songs,  perfect  in  form,  perfect,  in 
the  popular  tone  which  characterises  them. 

The  last  pages  of  the  book  are  too  solemn  and  mourn¬ 
ful  to  be  described  here.  Few  who  read  them  will  fail 
to  be  affected  by  the  pathetic  lonely  end  of  the  husband 
to  whom  his  wedded  love  was  the  most  precious  of  all 
things.  On  his  tombstone  are  engraved  the  words 
which  he  had  expected  to  trace  with  his  own  hand — 
“  Amavimus,  amamus,  amabimus.” 

Charles  Kingsley’s  life  would  have  been  worth  living 
for  the  mere  vitality  of  it  and  the  contagion  of  energ^y 
which  he  was  able  to  impart  to  those  who  came  within 
his  wide  range  of  influence.  Life,  indeed,  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man.  He  seemed  to  live  a  score  of  lives 
in  one.  Parson,  sportsman,  naturalist,  artist,  politician, 
theologian,  social  and  sanitary  reformer,  lecturer,  poet, 
historian — “he  knew  many  works,”  and  knew  many 
well.  Though  incomplete  on  all  sides,  and  profound 
in  no  branch  of  Imowledge,  be  made  his  mark 
on  everything  he  touched.  He  was  able  to  get 
below  the  surfooe  of  so  many  subjects,  and  to  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them  only  by  his  wonderful 
vitality  and  warmth  of  interest  in  all  things  human  and 
divine.  And  in  everything  he  did  or  said  was  to  be 
noticed  that  strong  individual  stamp  of  character  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  genuine  men 
of  his  day.  Those  of  his  works  will  live  which  most 
give  evidence  of  their  author’s  characters  ;  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  stimulate  and  interest  will  remain  after  his 
more  serious  essays  in  politics  and  theology  are  forgotten. 
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LIFE  IN  CANADA. 

Th^  Emigrant  and  Sportstnun  in  Cdtuidc,  With  Skdtehds  of 
Canadian  Life,  Sporting  Adrentures,  and  Obserrations  on 
the  Forests  and  Fauna.  With  a  Map.  Bj  John  J.  Rowan. 
London :  Edward  Stanford. 


overcrowded  land  of  their  birth,  with  its  increase  of 
competition,  the  gprowing  tyranny  of  ito  wealth,  and  the 
cormption  and  decay  which  spring  from  tro  much 
fostering  of  cnstom  and  fashion. 

Bat  let  no  one  dream  of  going  to  Canada  at 


This  is  a  book  of  great  human  interest,  and  if  it  be  Banyan’s  pilmm  wt  out  for  the  New  Jen^lem,  for  the 
not  written  with  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the  novel  chances  are,  if  he  does,  that  he  Wl  into  a  SloMh  of 
which  is  now  appearing  in  our  pages,  it  will  be.  found 


we  may  also  add,  the  instruction  it  gives.  It  is  V  “<>  “  with  the  co^try  to  which  they  woidd 

means  an  ordinary  guide-book,  written  for  self-interest,  go.  who  knows  the  right  way  to  walk  m,  the  difficulties 
or  at  the  dictation  or  suggestion  of  a  local  Colonial  to  met,  and  how  to  overwme  them. 

Government.  It  may  be  read  by  others  than  the  emi-  »“*or  accurately  points  out  how,  withm  the  last 

grant  or  the  sportsman  for  pastime  as  well  as  know-  twenty  years,  the  cost  of  livmg  has  increwd  m  Eng- 
ledge.  It  should  be  pondered  by  men  who  mourn  over  ,  H°w  the  war,  growing  fiercer  from  time  to  time, 

the  wretched  condition  of  the  toiling  million,  and  who  which  never  ceases,  between  capital  and  labour,  to 

believe  in  the  physical  and  moral  elevation  of  their  race ;  evident  j^ralysis  of  our  manaf^tarera,  shows  every 

it  should  be  careful! v  studied  by  that  ever-increasing  day  how  the  hne  which  separates  the  rich  from  the  poor 
class  of  young  Englishmen  who,  although  with  a  soul  broader  and  broader.  For  this  state  of  things,  our 

above  loafing  and  selfishness,  find  little  or  nothing  civilisation  has  provided  a  natural  and  a  perfect  remedy, 
better  to  do  at  tbe  present  in  England  than  pass  the  remedy  of  emigration.  But  this  rem^y  must  to 
their  days  in  idleness  and  the  indulgence  of  their  scientifically  applied,  and  not  applied  by  rule  of  thumb, 
oommou  appetites.  The  book  should  to  read,  fur.  I*  is  just  as  mad  and  as  cruel  to  send  a  man  to 
ther,  by  another  class,  not  the  capitalist  merely,  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  without  first 
who  is  by  no  means  forgotten — not  the  working-  teaching  him  to  do  something,  as  it  would  be  to  send 
man,  for  whom  there  is  provided  the  soundest  guidance  *  street-mob  to  fight  a  rogiment  of  drilled  soldiera. 
based  on  long  experience,  but  especially  the  man  of  Every  man  to  ^  a  successful  einigrant  must  do  as  the 
small  fixed  income,  who  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  Apostle  Paul  did,  and  as  once  did  all  noble  Hebrews, 
an  income  of  say  300i.  a  year,  finds  himself  utterly  un-  namely,  learn  to  do  something  with  his  hands— to  shear 
able  to  bring  up  his  family  in  England  as  he  was  brought  sheep,  feed  stock,  shoe  a  horse,  fell  trees,  saw,  sew 
up  himself.  He  hates  the  useless  existence  with  winch  leather,  or  work  at  a  lathe,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  are  satisfied  in  cheap  Euro-  chemistry,  not  the  mere  sham  knowledge  now  taught 
pean  watering-places,  and  not  content  to  die  like  a  public  schools  as  chemistry,  which  is  mere  jargon,  but 
deserter  or  a  coward,  strikes  his  tent,  and  goes  out  as  an  I'l^®  practical  knowledge  which  will  enable  a  man  to  treat 
invader  of  the  kingdom  of  Nature.  In  a  comfortable  particular  soils  as  well  as  he  knows  how  to  feed  particu- 


cottage  situated  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  great 
Canadian  lakes,  he  will  lead  a  life  more  suitable  to  the 
temperament  of  an  Englishman  than  he  could  do  at 
Boulogne- sur-Mer.  His  family  will  be  able  to  grow,  his 


lar  animals.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Colonial  college 
or  institute  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  edu¬ 
cated  young  men  for  the  Colonies  should  not  be  set  up, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Colonies  should  not 


income  will  be  greatly  increased,  he  will  find  pleasant  in  founding  such  an  institution  in  the  mother 

society,  inexpensive  sport,  and  he  will  not  be  oppressed  country ;  it  would  save  them  from  the  infliction  they  are 
with  the  riches  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  nor  tormented  present  sufiering  from  by  the  presence  of  many  idle 
with  the  poverty  of  others.  All  this  we  know  to  be  ^cd  useless  fellows ;  it  would  elevate  the  character  of 
true,  and  Mr.  Rowan  is  simply  repeating  the  e^erience  ©migrants ;  it  would  infuse  a  better  spirit  into  Colonial 
of  all  who  are  personally  well  acquainted  with  Canada.  public  life.  But  the  suggestion,  like  all  our  author’s 

Difficulty  and  loss,  suffering  and  privation,  have  but  seg^stions,  is  t(W  go<^  and  practi^  to  meet  with 
too  frequently  toen  met  with,  not  only  by  the  ignorant  sympathy  from  those  who,  if  they  knew  their 

emigrant  of  the  labouring  classes  but  by  the  totter  class  interests  weU  enough,  would  proceed  at  once  to  act 

of  emigrant  as  well ;  and  no  difficulty  or  loss,  suffering  j  i  i  i 

or  privation,  need  have  been  anyone’s  lot,  but,  on  the  ,  rordially  do  we  cemmend  this  book  to  the  at- 

contrary,  all  might  have  been  plain  sailing,  attended  l^c^^cn  of  our  readers  m  being  honestly  and  truthfully 
with  profit,  had  proper  precautions  been  taken  at  the  written,  as  a  very  valu^e  addition  to  our  stock  of 
outset.  The  men  of  small  fixed  incomes  should  agree  knowledge,  and  as  a  truthful  guide  to  men  who  desire 
to  form  settlements  in  co-operation  with  friends,  rela-  ^  ^  good  days, 

tives,  or  others,  of  the  same  station,  tastes,  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  will  be  of  the  most  delightful  kind, 
provided  ordinary  precaution  is  used,  together  with  such 
local  knowledge  as  is  easy  to  acquire  before  fixing  on 
the  locality  where  the  settlement  is  to  be  made. 

Anv  good  man  can  be  somebody  in  Canada,  and  the 
son  of  something — real  hidalgos,  in  short,  as  great,  noble, 
and  powerful  as  were  the  hidalgos  of  Spain  before  Spain 
went  to  the  devil  in  the  service  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope.  Any  man  can  be  a  landed  proprietor  in  Canada. 

There  are  few  class  prejudices  there,  and  more  friend¬ 
liness  and  sociability  than  in  the  old  country.  There  is 
more  freedom  of  movement,  especially  in  the  sport 
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Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  A  History,  Critical 
and  Biographical,  of  British  Authors,  with  STOcimens  of  their 
Writings.*  Originally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D. 
Third  !^ition.  Revised  by  Robert  Carruthers,  LL.D.  In  Two 
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It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  elaborate  work  was  published,  and  in  the  interval 
many  books  have  been  issued  treating  of  the  same  theme, 
which  it  affords,  which,  though  moderate,  is  wild,  free.  The  history  of  English  literature  has,  indeed,  become 
and  charming.  All  this,  and  much  more,  does  Mr.  one  of  the  most  characteristic  studies  of  the  time,  and 
Rowan  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  his  most  valuable  and  no  one  can  now  claim  to  be  a  highly  educated  man  who 
reliable  book,  and  the  small  farmer — or  the  large  has  not  acquired  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  In  this 
farmer — the  capitalist,  and  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  respect  we  are  only  following  a  tendency  which  is  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  may  read,  and  noted  all  over  Europe.  The  French  and  Germans 
having  read  may  possibly  run,  and  run  with  profit  and  especially  are  remarkable  for  the  careful  attention  they 
honour  to  themselves,  to  a  land  where  they  will  find  devote  to  the  past  progress  of  their  literatures;  and  the 
room  and  space  enough  in  which  they  may  achieve  in  influence  of  research  in  this  department  is  to  1^  seen  in 
ample  measure  the  unfolding  and  perfection  of  their  the  seriousness  with  which  criticism  is  regarded  by  both 
natures,  more  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  achieve  in  the  peoples,  and  in  their  increased  pride  in  the  glory  of  the 
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national  name.  The  weak  side  of  the  study  is  that  it  of  English  literature  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
provides  shallow  people  with  a  number  of  ready-made  history  of  the  English  language ;  but  the  two  are  “so 
opinions  with  which  they  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  dissociated,  and  the 
individual  labour.  A  man  who  knows  nothing  of  mere  fact  that  the  subject  was  treated  at  all  was  sufficient 
literature,  and  finds  neither  interest  nor  stimulus  in  our  reason  why  it  should  not  be  treated  inadequately.  Of 
great  authors,  may,  by  simply  glancing  through  Taine  or  recent  writers  the  philosophers  receive  least  justice. 
Craik,  indulge  in  large  generalisations,  and  talk  with  an  What  could  bo  less  satisfactoiy,  in  dealing  with 
air  of  confidence  on  questions  of  which  genuine  students  J.  S.  Mill,  than  to  announce  that  he  “  professed  to  super, 
are  almost  afraid  to  talk  at  all.  To  those,  however,  sedo  the  Baconian  principle  of  induction,**  and  that 
who  read  histories  of  literature  simply  as  aids  in  “  his  judgment  as  to  the  Baconian  system  ’*  was 
the  direct  study  of  the  men  whose  works  mark  the  warped  by  his  “  metaphysical  opinions.”  It  would 
great  epochs  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the  nation,  hardly  be  possible  to  convey  a  more  mistaken  impression 
they  may  be  of  high  service ;  for  the  best  of  them  not  — all  the  more  mistaken  that  it  contains  a  half-truth — 
only  define  the  qualities  of  each  author,  but  set  forth  his  of  the  real  aim  of  his  ‘  Logic;*  and  surely,  turning  to  his 
relations  to  his  predecessors  and  successors  and  to  the  career  as  a  politician,  those  who  have  not  quite  forgotten 
general  movement  of  ideas  in  his  own  age.  It  is  quite  the  facts  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  statement 
true  that  men  of  the  grandest  genius  deal  with  eternal  that  he  ”  made  little  impression  on  the  House  or  the 
problems  of  human  nature,  and  that  their  work  is,  country.**  Professor  Bain,  one  of  the  most  subtle  ana- 
therefore,  intelligible  and  beautiful  apart  altogether  ly tical  intellects  of  this  or  any  century,  is  dismissed  in  a 
from  the  circumstances  either  of  their  personal  career  few  lines,  his  works  being  vaguely  defined  as  **  able.*' 
or  of  their  period.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  deepest  dis-  Qf  Herbert  Sinner’s  quuities  all  we  are  told  is,  that  he 
tinctions  between  the  few  in  whom  the  divine  fire  burns  is  an  **  enthusiastic  votary  of  biology  and  kindred 
strongly  and  clearly,  and  the  lower  class  who,  although  studies,  and  an  exponent  of  evolution.**  A  very 
distinguished,  and  exercising  on  their  contemporaries  different  writer  from  any  of  these,  Mr.  Matthew 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil,  just  miss  great-  Arnold,  is  quite  as  inefficiently  dealt  with.  Blis  poetry, 
ness.  Shakespeare  is  more  to  us  than  he  could  have  one  of  the  most  exquisite  products  of  recent  litera- 
been  to  the  audiences  for  whom  he  wrote :  to  appreciate  ture,  finely  touched  by  all  the  sorrow  and  aspira- 
Dryden,  we  have  to  think  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  tion  of  the  age,  is  ranked  with  that  of  Lord 
of  the  gay  Court  life,  and  the  political  and  religious  Lytton — whether  the  present  Lord  Lytton  or  his  fiither 
disputes,  which  went  so  far  to  determine  both  the  does  not  appear,  but  in  either  case  a  judgment  more 
direction  and  range  of  his  activity.  Still,  the  sublimest  wide  of  the  mark  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  No  idea 
poets  and  thinkers  cannot  escape  altogether  the  pressure  is  suggested  of  the  worth  and  influence  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
of  their  time  ;  and  even  in  Shakespeare  there  is  much  criticism ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  he  is  set  down 
which  wo  understand  more  thoroughly  by  comprehend-  as  **  a  zealous  Churchman  ** — an  amusing,  and  perhaps 
ing  the  achievements  of  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcner,  and  not  altogether  undeserved,  punishment  for  his  peculiar 
Webster,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  scientific,  social,  and  mode  of  applying  his  philosophical  conceptions.  We 
political  ideals  which  agitated  the  mind  of  the  nation,  have  noted  a  good  many  omissions,  which  somewhat  de- 
One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  history  of  tract  from  the  value  of  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
literature  is  to  cast  this  sort  of  side-light  upon  the  men  Many  obscure  novelists  are  commented  upon,  yet  one  of 


and  works  it  discusses. 

As  these  volumes  are  intended  strictly  for  popular 
use,  it  would  be  unfair  to  look  in  them  for  anything  like 
a  profound  appreciation  of  the  tendencies  either  of  par¬ 
ticular  writers  or  of  their  era.  Perhaps  warned  by  the 
many  pitfalls  into  which  M.  Taine  has  been  led  by  his 
love  of  brilliant  generalisation.  Dr.  Carruthers  has  not 
allowed  much  of  this  to  intrude  into  his  new  edition. 
His  method  is  to  state  as  many  as  possible  of  the  facts 
known  respecting  authors,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 


the  most  brilliant,  whose  place  in  the  front  rank  will 
probably  soon  be  univer^ly  aoknowledged-~George 
Meredith — is  not  named.  English  literature  is  now 
rich  in  biography,  but  it  contmns  few  works  of  this 
class  more  learned,  more  vivid  in  style,  more  full  of 
thought,  than  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's  *  Life  of  Casaubon ;  * 
and  his  criticism  is  as  fresh  and  suggestive  as  any  we 
now  possess.  He  is,  however,  treated  like  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith.  Mr.  Pater,  whose  criticism  may  be  taken  to 
represent  a  powerful  movement  towards  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art,  is  also  passed  by  in  silence.  Whatever  we 


plain  good  sense  to  indicate  their  literary  merits  and  tion  of  art,  is  also  passed  by  in  silence.  Whatever  we 
defecte.  HU  critieUm,  therefore,  recalls  rather  the  ““7  think  of  Mr.  Hutchison  Stirling’s  philosophical 
sturdy,  downright  arguments  of  Dr.  .lohnson  than  the  speculations,  his  ‘Secret  of  Hegel’  certainly  deserved 
deeper  and  more  delicate  appreciations  of  Sainte-Benve  mention ;  and  the  editor  might  have  been  expected  at 
or  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  There  are  periods— as,  for  least  to  refer  to  Professor  Fraser’s  ‘  Essays  in  Philosophy,’ 
instance,  that  of  Pope  and  Swift— to  which  thU  plan  is  and  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  give  the  title  of 
very  well  adapted ;  and  in  cases  where  a  larger  system  bis  Edition  and  Life  of  Berkeley.  In  the  preface 
of  interpretation  is  needed,  it  will  be  found  that  tho  attention  U  called  to  the  advance  of  American  literature 
material  here  offered  is  a  good  introduction  to  more  witUn  the  last  eighteen  years,  yet  we  find  no  notice  of 


for  its  own  sake :  but  they  are  mainly  valuable  because  snonia  ne  some  aetecis,  ana  tne  eaicor  is  to  ne  oongraiu. 
of  the  glimpse  they  afford  of  the  varying  peculiarities  of  lated  tlmt  they  are  not  more  numerous.  He  has  not 
style  stnven  for  the  most  splendid  kind  of  success,  but  such 

The  changes  we  have  observed  in  the  present  edition  “  be  desired  he  has  attained,  and  we  have  no  doubt  hU 
have  evidently  been  suggested  by  wider  knowledge  and  labours  wiU  foster  a  love  of  true  litoreture  in  nmny 
riper  opinion':  but  in  wme  respects  they  might,  it  seems  households  which  without  him  would  have  remamed 
to  ns,  have  been  carried  a  good  deal  further.  For  ex-  ignorant  of  its  delights. 

ample,  the  information  given  as  to  the  growth  of  the  _ 

English  language  is  extremely  superficial.  Since  the 

second  edition  was  issued  eighteen  years  ago  an  im-  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  CHALLENOEB. 
mense  advance  has  b^n  made  in  the  study  of  this  fnm  tie  ••  CIMIenaer."  By  Lord  Georg#  Campb.!!. 

subject.  Scholars  familiar  with  the  methods  and  results  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

of  comparative  philology  have  entered  upon  it  ^  with  Cruiu  of  Her  Mqje»ty'»  Ship  “  Challet^er.'*  Vewagas  Over 

enthusiasm,  so  that  at  last  something  approaching  a  Many  Seas;  Scenes  in  Many  Lands.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry, 

scientific  exposition  has  been  rendered  possible.  Here,  R-N.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  London:  Sampson  Low 

however,  even  the  position  of  English  in  the  Aryan  an  .  ^ 

family  of  languages  is  not  strictly  defined ;  and  the  Whatever  may  be  said  upon  tho  unexpected  modesty 
stages  of  its  development  are  very  slightly  and  loosely  of  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  ChaUenger  ex- 
marked.  It  may  be  said  that  as  the  book  is  a  history  pedition,  if  it  has  only  settled  the  grea,t  Bathy  him 


Log  Letters  from  the  “  Challenger^ 
London :  Macmillan  and  Go. 


London :  Macmillan  and  Go. 

The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  “  Challet^er.'*  YojhgtB  Over 
Many  Seas;  Scenes  in  Many  Lands.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry, 
R.N.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  London:  Sampson  Low 
and  Go. 

Whatever  may  be  said  upon  the  unexpected  modesty 
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question,  it  has  done  something  well  worth  doing. 
“There  remained  but  one  conclusion,  that  the  body 
which  my  colleague  Mr.  Murray  had  ob^rv^  was  iwt 
an  organic  body  at  allf  and,  on  examining  it  and  its 
mode  of  preparation,  I  determined  it  to  be  sulphate  of 
limef  which  had  been  eliminated  from  the  sea  water.” 
So  said,  before  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  j.  Q.  Buchanan, 
who  acted  as  physicist  and  chemist  to  the  expedition. 
Now,  neither  Professor  Huxley  nor  any  of  those  who 
have  built  upon  Bathybius^  would  say  that  from 
“sulphate  of  lime”  can,  in  any  number  of  years 


and  through  an^  number  of  changes,  be  evolved  such 
complex  organisms  as  the  *  Iliad,’  Hamlet,  *  Paradise 
Lost,’  the  *  Transfiguration,’  or  even  one  of  Lord  George 
Campbell’s  Pol^esian  “  beauties.”  Not  that  either 
of  these  two  light  and  interesting  volumes  deal  with  this 
or  any  other  scientific  question  raised  by  the  Challenger 
dredgings — “drudgings,”  as  the  wearied  young  naval 
officers  used  to  call  them.  They  are  mere  records  of  the 
personal  experience  and  adventure  of  two  young  English- 
men  who  have  just  returned  from  making  “  the  grand 
tour  ” — for  that  is  what  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
is  rapidly  coming  to  be.  To  have  l^n  round  the  world 
will  in  a  few  years’  time  be  as  indispensable  an  accom- 
plishment  to  him  who  would  not  be  the  scorn  of 
drawing-room  and  club  as  once  it  was  necessary  for  the 
“young  blood”  to  have  “done”  the  Continent  and 
danced  at  Almack’s.  And,  in  a  few  years  more,  the 
pet  of  society  will  be  the  wonderful  creature  who,  like 
ourselves,  has  never  doubled  Cape  Horn ;  our  time  is 
coming.  So  fast  are  the  sublimities  fading  away 
before  the  quick  march  of  civilisation,  that  there  will 
soon  bo  nothing  left  “  to  do.” 

But  all  this  “doing”  so  easily  what  our  forefathers 
thought  so  much  of  doing — ^is  it  not,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  discourtesy  to  them  ?  We  know  a  man — a  member 
indeed  of  the  “  Sweetness-and-Light  Club  ” — ^who  de¬ 
clined  subscribing  to  the  Webb  Testimonial  Fund,  on 
the  ground  that  a  better  bred  man  than  the  Captain 
would  have  hesitated  ere  he  made  Leander  blush  before 
Hero  in  Hades;  this  was  very  delicate :  but  it  was  the 
same  member  who  kicked  a  man  for  insinuating  that  he 
had  accompanied  Cook,  the  great  circumnavigator  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  in  the  track  of  the  Captain  of  that  ilk,  and 
had  lunched  with  a  covey  of  cockneys  at  Hawaii.  The 
anger  in  this  case  was  perhaps  but  natural.  Yet,  if  the 
sublimities  are  getting  lowered,  humble  things  are  be¬ 
coming  exalted,  and  even  mud  seems  to  be  having  its  day. 
What  would  Drake  have  said  of  this  Challenger  expe¬ 
dition  ?  What  would  he  have  thought  of  a  large  main- 
deck  corvette  deprived  of  its  guns  (except  two  68- 
pounders  which  were  never  fired)  with  dr^ging  ma¬ 
chines,  thermometers,  sounding  instruments,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  fathoms  of  rope — sent  round  the  world  to  pick 
up  mud — or  rather  muds — coral  muds  and  chocolate 
muds — blue  muds  and  green,  red  muds  and  grey. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  if  mud  is  indeed  the  “  mother  of 
all  things ;  ”  if  from  the  Atlantic’s  “  shapeless  coat  of 
living  slime  ”  has  been  evolved  the  cable  that  crosses 
it,  and  the  nations  on  either  side ;  if  from  Bathyhi'us 
has  really  been  generated  man  and  all  the  wonder  of 
the  human  story — then,  no  more  important  expedition 
than  this  mud*pioking  one  has  ever  been  started  since  the 
first  savage  stepped  upon  the  first  raft.  And  these  books 
are  welcome  till  more  solid  ones  on  the  subject  appear. 
Lord  George  Campbell’s  volume  is  literal^  a  pile  of 
log-letters  from  a  young  naval  officer,  full  of  health  and 
animal  spirits,  who,  though  evidencing  an  intelligent 
love  of  biology,  and  with  quite  as  much  knowledge  of  it 
as  a  man  without  scientific  training  can  well  pick  up, 
cannot  help  looking  upon  the  learned  mud-pickers 
(whom  he  calls  “  the  scientifics  ”)  with  an  amused  eye, 
as  they  “  paddle  and  wade  about  ” — mud-pickers  to 
whom  “  some  new  worm  or  echino'derm  is  a  joy  for 
ever.”  He  quizzes  these  scientific  paddlers,  in  short. 
It  is  veiT  amusing. 

But  toe  sub-lieutenant  should  remember  that  each 
man  has  his  part  in  life.  A  “scientific”  shall  love  to 
study  mud  quite  as  wisely  and  quite  as  well  as  a  high- 
spirited  young  naval  officer  shall  love  to  study  the  good  j 


things  whioh — according  to  the  science  of  the  hour — 
have  sprung  from  mud.  The  question  is  merely  one  of 
higher  or  lower  forms.  While  the  “  scientifics  ”  are 
“  dredging  in  8,000  fathoms,  evincing ‘joy  all  round  ’ 
at  finding  such  high  forms  of  life  as  worms  in  such  low 
depths ;  ’°  while  Professor  Thompson  and  his  friends  are 
making  a  “  splendid  haul  in  1,240  fathoms — ^new 
echini,  new  star-fish,  new  shrimp,  new  worm,  new  every¬ 
thing;”  while  “  in  2,175  fathoms  in  Globerina  ooze  a 
new  polyzoon  is  discussed,  over  which  science  is 
delighted,”  Lord  George’s  quest  is  one  of  higher 
forms  still,  such  as  penguins,  kangaroos,  goby-gobies, 
lories  (“  little  gems  of  their  kind,  and  delicious  ” — for 
shooting),  loriquets.  Paradise  birds,  and  “  pretty  girls  ” 
— these  last  “  delicious  ”  too. 

Of  “  pretty  ^irls,”  indeed.  Lord  George  must  be  the 
greatest  connoisseur  now  living — ^if  mere  variety  of  ex¬ 
perience  is  taken  into  account.  The  great  grief  of  some 
men’s  lives  is  that,  of  this  latest  and  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Bathybius,  they  have  never  seen  above  half-a- 
dozen  specimens.  We  are  of  this  ill-starred  class — ^having 
never  seen  but  three.  But  then  we  have  never  been 
round  the  world — ^have  never  made  a  “  naturalist’s 
voyage  ”  in  quest  of  these  “  high  forms.”  Among  the 
fauna  of  every  island  visited  by  the  Challenger,  Lord 
George  has  most  carefully  noted  the  species  “  pretty 
girl  ” ;  and  according  to  a  rough  calculation  of  ours  the 
specimens  number,  from  starting  to  returning,  5,361  J, 
the  half  being  (according  to  Mro.  McStinger’s  famous 
classification  of  “  girls  ”  and  “  half-girls  ”)  “  a  beloved 
little  girl  of  Tongatabu,  about  five  years  old,  her  hair 
black,  thick  and  wavy,  floating  about  her  shoulders, 
who  beautified  her  pretty  little  face  with  a  streak  of 
ultramarine.”  But  Loi^  George  has  a  weakness  for 
Tongatabu,  while  Fiji  comes  off  badly  at  his  hands. 

It  is  the  ever-fresh  and  exhaustless  enjoyment  of  life 
which  gives  the  great  charm  of  this  book.  And  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  anything  so  fresh,  so  picturesque, 
and  so  generally  delightful  as  these  log-letters  has 
not  appeared  among  books  of  travel  for  a  long 
time.  Their  very  faults — such  as  repetition  of 
phrase,  inti:oduction  of  slang  words  now  and  then, 
and  general  want  of  revision  and  excision — seem 
to  add  to  the  vital  realism  of  the  descriptions. 
His  outlook  upon  everything  is  that  of  the  healthy 
Briton;  and  he  sees  everything,  moreover,  with  the 
artist’s  eye — the  British  artist’s  eye,  that  is  (for  your 
thorough-bred  Briton’s  real  notion  of  a  picture  is  always 
that  of  a  landscape  with  something  on  it — ^though  here  the 
Briton  beats  the  world^  ;  and  without  seeming  to  be  at 
all  aware  that  he  is  domg  so.  Lord  George  knocks  off  in 
his  hurried  way  a  “  bit  ”  of  scenery  that  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  skilful  word-manipulator.  We  had  marked 
several  of  these  for  quotation,  but  have  left  ourselves  no 
room  to  give  them,  and  no  room  to  say  much  of  Mr. 
Spir’s  book,  which  is  a  succinct  and  interesting  account 
of  the  cruise.  Though  not  so  vigorous  and  picturesque 
as  Lord  George  Campbell’s  ‘  Log  Letters,’  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  symmetrical.  His  account  of 
the  “  Brothers  Stoltenhoff,”  the  German  Robinson 
Orusoes  of  the  “  Inaccessible  Island,”  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting.  The  volume  is  adorned  with  some  capital 
woodcuts  and  a  map. 

At  New  Guinea — the  most  interesting  island  in  the 
world  perhaps,  from  the  ethnological  point  of  view — the 
Challenger  stayed  but  one  day  and  night.  A  good 
ethnological  expedition  to  Polynesia  is  now  grievously 
needed.  We  have  often  urged  that  a  South  &a  photo¬ 
graphic  cruise  should  be  made  for  ethnological  purposes 
only.  The  mud  will  stay  for  future  explorers,  but  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  varieties  of  man  are  doomed.  They  are  vanishing 
day  by  day.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Lord  George 
Campbell  that  there  is  anything  to  regret  in  this — so  that 
the  individual  savage  is  not  ill-treat^.  The  sentiment 
about  “  race  ”  is  a  mere  sentiment,  which  Nature  knows 
how  to  dispose  of.  It  is  better  that  lower  forms  should 
not  propa^te,  but  give  place  to  higher — better  that  the 
“  pretty  girls  ”  of  Tongatabu,  whose  certain  extinguish¬ 
ment  Lord  George  Campbell  laments,  should  give  place 
to  the  “  pretty  girls  ”  of  England,  if  only  the  replacement 
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is  not  iiie  result  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  individuals. 
But  photographic  records  of  these  vanishing  types  of 
humanity  sho^d  be  secured  and  religiously  kept.  The 
way  in  which  the  Malayan  and  the  negro  iype  jostle 
each  other  in  the  Oceanic  Paradise  is — after  all  attempts 
to  explain  it — as  inscrutable  as  it  is  interesting.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  people  of  Saibai  combine  straight 
European  noses  and  lips  that  are  almost  Caucasian  with 
hair  as  woolly  as  that  of  the  Negroid  types  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bay,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  coastline  of  New 
Guinea  ?  Sometime,  these  enigmas  might  be  solved,  if 
photographs  are  tekken  before  it  is  too  late.  Even  at 
Trap  Bay,  in  the  Dentrecasteaux  group,  for  instance,  at 
Bedscar  Bay,  at  Discovery  Bay,  at  Threshold  Bay,  at 
Yule  Island,  at  Cape  Frere,  at  Cape  Ward  Hont,  at 
Collingwood  Bay,  there  are  types  which  show  not  merely 
blendings  of  the  well-known  Malayan  and  Papuan 
characteristics,  but  foreigu  elements,  as  in  the  ringlet¬ 
haired  people  of  Astrolobe  Gulf — hintings,  perhaps,  of 
an  intermixture  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  bed  of  the 
Pacific  was  dry  land,  and  when  the  **  chooolate-colonred 
peoples  could  walk  from  Australia  to  the  Deccan.**  But 
in  a  few  years,  where  will  be  these  varieties  ? 


CRIPPS  THE  CARRIER. 

Cripps  the  Carrier,  By  B.  D.  Blackmore.  London:  Sampson 
Ijow  and  Go. 

*  Cripps  the  Carrier  *  is  not  so  good  a  novel  as  *  Loma 
Doone.*  But  then  *  Lorna  Doone  *  may  fairly  be  said  to 
rank  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  novels  of  our  day 
that  fall  short  of  being  really  g^reat  novels.  Indeed, 
since  the  last  of  the  immortal  Waverley  Novels  came 
from  the  busy  brain  and  active  hand,  which,  having 
fought  so  long,  were  to  be  so  soon  silenced,  the  class 
of  writings  which,  though  not  absolutely  historical 
romances,  were  yet  laid  in  a  time  and  among  people 
different  from  our  own,  have  not  been  over  numerous. 
*  Loma  Doone  *  may  claim  a  good  position  among  them ; 
not,  indeed,  with  ‘Esmond  *  or  with  ‘Barry  Lyndon*— 
the  cause  of  so  many  tours  de  forces  most  notably 
George  Augustus  Sala’s  clever  ‘  Captain  Dangerous  * — 
nor  with  the  ‘Virginians*  even,  but  belonging  to  the 
school  of  these,  and  not  unworthy.  With  ‘  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  *  perhaps  fitter  comparison  may  be  made; 
for  if  the  story  of  Erasmus*  father  and  Margaret  of 
the  red-gold  hair  be  greater,  the  feeling  that  invests 
John  Ridd  and  his  surroundings  is  more  closely  akin 
to  the  time  in  which  the  tale  is  placed  than  is  Mr. 
Reade*s  work  to  days  medissval. 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  as  never  before  Mr. 
Blackmore  wrote  so  good  a  novel  as  his  romance  of 
Exmoor,  so  never  since  has  he  approached  very  near  to 
it.  But  ‘  Cripps  the  Carrier  *  is  a  much  closer  approach 
than  its  predecessor,  ‘Alice  Lorraine;*  is  indeed  very 
greatly  its  superior.  If  it  possesses  many  of  Mr.  Black- 
more’s  distinctive  defects,  it  also  boasts  of  most  of  his 
distinctive  merits.  Mr.  Blackmore’s  chief  faults  are  a 
certain  vagueness  in  his  grasp  of  a  story  as  an  artistic 
whole ;  a  confusion  and  apparent  incertitude  dependent 
upon  this,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  diffaseness  ;  and  worst 
of  all,  perhaps,  a  habit  of  bringing  many  of  his  characters 
before  his  readers  as  if  he  assumed  them  to  be  already 
well  acquainted,  and  therefore  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  further  enlighten  them.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  chief  charm  of  Mr.  Blackmore  lies  in  his  great  de¬ 
scriptive  powers,  and  his  sharp  and  sudden  analysis  of 
Nature,  more  than  in  his  power  of  telling  a  story,  he  is 
seen  at  his  best  when  he  informs  some  single  subject, 
when,  as  in  ‘  Loma  Doone  *  and  ‘  The  Maid  of  Sker,*  ho 
tells  his  tale  in  the  first  person,  either  as  the  person 
most  interested  therein,  or  as  some  keen  obwrver.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious  enough,  that  he  is  compeUed 
to  hold  himself  together,  as  it  were ;  cannot  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  Carrie  off  into  perpetual  fi^sh  woods  and 
pastures  new,  as  is  his  wont  in  other  cases.  Moreover, 
no  matter  how  many  characters  he  may  brin^  upon  his 
stage,  he  is  compelled  to  govern  their  actions  by  the 
observation  of  a  single  person ;  whereas,  when  dealing 


with  them  by  himself,  he  seems  to  get  so  in- 
torested  ^  in  each  one  as  it  arises  as  to,  for  the 
time  being,  lose  all  consciousness  of  the  others,  the 
story,  and  indeed  all  things  beside,  in  his  anxiety  to 
follow  out  the  feelings  of  the  puppet  whose  strings  he 
Imppens  at  this  moment  to  be  pulling.  Suddenly  he 
remembers  that  he  is  not  writing  an  exmustive  analysis 
of  a  human  character,  and  he  hurries  back  with  a  start 
to  some  other  of  his  creations,  and  in  the  frequent  re¬ 
petition  of  this  process  so  much  time  is  lost  that  the 
chronicle  is  at  last,  if  not  exactly  brought  to  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  at  least  considerably  hurried 
and  confused  in  its  ending.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult 
to  dramatise  one  of  Mr.  Blackmore*  s  stories,  because 
there  is  in  them  so  little  of  dramatic  completeness ;  as 
stories  they  are  incomplete  and  incoherent,  as  studies  of 
character  they  are  too  often  marked  with  sameness. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  and  the  perhaps  still 
gpreater  one  that  his  women  are  little  more  than  names, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  it  is  his  power  as  painter,  poet, 
and  philosopher — ^for  he  seems  to  exercise  each  of  these 
capacities  m  his  writings — ^that  make  his  works  so 
praise-deserving.  Between  ‘  Loma  Doone,*  his  greatest 
work,  and  therefore  containing  the  greater  portion  of 
his  merits,  and  ‘  Alice  Lorraine,*  in  which  his  defects 
were  most  marked,  ‘  Cripps  the  Carrier  *  may  take  a 
middle  place ;  but  if  not  fairly  made  midmost,  then  nearer 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  novel.  The  stoiy  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  apparently  impossible  in  its  leading  idea, 
which  is,  however,  simple  enough. 

The  scene  -  is  laid  in  Oxfor&hire,  close  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  The  heroine,  Grace  Oglander,  is  carried 
off  from  her  family  by  the  family  lawyer  and  villain  of 
the  story,  Luke  Sharpe,  and  hidden  in  a  remote  cottage, 
she  believing  herself  to  be  acting  in  obedience  to  her 
father’s  wishes — a  belief  induced  by  means  of  forged 
letters  in  her  father’s  name,  which  tell  her  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  go  to  Demerara— and  to  be  thirty  miles 
from  Oxford  and  her  home  instead  of  close  at  hand. 
The  object  of  this  forced  abduction  has  been,  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyer,  that  she  may  many  his  son 
Christopher,  who  will  thus  come  in  lov  her  rortune,  but 
who  is  a  manly  young  fellow,  wholly  guiltless  of  art  or 
part  in  his  father’s  plan.  Luke  Sharpe  causes  Squire 
Oglander  to  believe  that  his  daughter  has  been  mur¬ 
dered,  a  belief  that  nearly  kills  the  old  man ;  but  in  the 
end  the  plot  is  discovered,  on  account  of  Christopher 
Sharpe’s  refusal  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  carry  out  his 
father’s  plans.  Grace  is  rescued  by  Cripps  the  carrier. 
Lawyer  Sharpe  blows  his  own  brains  out,  and  Grace 
marries  her  lover,  Russel  Overshute,  who  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  play  any  very  prominent  part  in  the  story,  because, 
like  Ivanhoe,  he  is  ill  throughout  the  greater  p^  of  the 
tale.  The  probability  or  improbability  of  the  story  need 
not  be  discussed.  It  is  the  right  of  the  artist, 
if  he  chooses,  and  if  his  strength  justify  it,  to  do 
as  he  likes  in  this  matter.  That  chloroform  was 
not  invented  at  the  time  does  not  destroy  the  interest 
in  the  chief  event  in  the  ‘  Tale  of  Two  Cities ;  * 
that  Joan  of  Arc  did  not  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  that 
Maiy  Stuart  and  Elizabeth  Tudor  never  met,  do  not 
alter  the  merits  of  Schiller’s  two  great  dramas ;  all  that 
is  demanded  is  that  it  shall  ^pear  to  be  possible,  and 
this  the  plot  of  ‘  Cripps  the  Carrier  *  seems  scarcely  to 
be.  It  is  overcrowded  with  figures,  a  fact  all  the  more 
regrettable  because  some  are  so  excellent  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  artistic  force  spent  on  the 
many  others  had  been  appropriated  to  their  fuller  de¬ 
velopment. 

Cripps  the  Carrier,  himself  the  hero,  is  a  study  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  “  Girt  Jan  Ridd.”  “  Zacchary 
had  a  bright  open  face,  with  a  short  nose  of  brave  and 
comely  cook,  a  mouth  large  and  pleasant  and  mild  as  a 
cow’s,  a  strong  square  forehead,  and  blue  eyes  of  great 
vivacity  and  some  humour.  He  had  true  Cripps*  hair, 
like  a  hornbeam  hedge  in  the  month  of  January,  and 
a  thick  curly  beard  oF  good  hay  colour,  shaven  into  three 
scollops  like  a  clover-heap,  his  manner  of  standing  and 
speaking  and  looking  was  sturdy  and  pli^  and  resolute, 
and  he  stuck  out  his  elbows,  and  set  his  knuckles  on 
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his  hips,  whenever  both  hands  were  empty.**  The  con¬ 
trast  between  him  and  his  clumsy  knavish  brother  Levi¬ 
ticus  Cripps  is  exceeding!)^  well  done,  and  the  only  other 
member  of  the  Cripps  family  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  direct  contact,  Esther,  though  wanting,  like  most  of 
Mr.  Blackmore’s  female  characters,  definition — conveys 
the  impression  of  a  sweet  as  well  as  pretty  girl,  who 
finally  marries  the  best  man  in  the  book  after  her  brother, 
Hardenow.  “  This  was  a  man  of  great  power  of  mind, 
and  led  up  to  a  lofty  standard ;  pure,  unselfish,  good, 
and  grand — so  far  as  any  grandeur  can  be  in  the  human 
compound — watchful  over  himself  at  almost  every 
comer  of  his  ways,  kind  of  heart,  and  fond  of  children ; 
loving  all  simplicity,  quick  to  catch  and  glance  the 
meajung  of  minds  very  different  from  his  own ;  subtle 
also,  and  deep  to  reason,  but  never  much  inclined  to 
argue.  He  had  a  shy  and  very  peculiar  manner  of 
turning  his  eyes  away  from  even  an  undergraduate, 
when  his  words  did  not  command  assent,  as  sometimes 
happened  with  freshmen  full  of  conceit  from  some 
great  public  school.  The  manner  of  his  mind  was  never 
to  assert  itself  or  enter  into  controversy.  He  felt  that 
no  arguments  would  stir  himself  when  he  had  solidly 
cast  his  thoughts ;  and  he  had  of  all  courtesies  the 
rarest — at  any  rate,  with  Englishmen — the  courtesy  of 
hoping  that  another  could  reason  as  well  as  himself.  In 
this  honest  and  strenuous  nature  there  was  one  de¬ 
ficiency.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hardenow,  copious  of  mind 
and  active,  clear  of  memory,  and  keen  at  eveiy  knot  of 
scholarship,  patient  and  candid,  too,  and  not  at  all  in¬ 
tolerant,  yet  could  never  reach  the  highest  rank,  through 
want  of  native  humour.  His  view  of  things  was  nearly 
always  anxious  and  earnest — his  standing.point  so  fixed 
and  stable  that  every  subject  might  be  said  to  revolve  on 
its  own  axis  during  its  own  revolution  round  him ;  and 
the  side  that  never  presented  itself  as  the  ludicrous  or 
lightsome  one.** 

Of  this  man  as  of  the  other,  the  carrier,  gladly  would 
more  have  been  welcome  had  its  author  but  seen  fit  that 
more  should  be  given,  and  none  of  the  others  quite 
console  for  lack  of  these,  but  many  command  high 
praise.  If  Lawyer  Sharpe  be  a  somewhat  impossible 
though  skilfully-drawn  villain,  his  wife  and  son  are  each 
in  their  own  way  admirable.  Of  the  many  others  that 
jostle  each  other  in  these  pages  some  are  but  mere 
sketches,  but  strong  sketches,  drawn  with  the  firm  hand 
of  an  able  artist,  notably  Miss  Patch,  grim  old  maid 
and  disagreeably  religious.  The  deeds  of  the  Lord 
she  admired  greatly,  when  they  were  homicidal,  but  of 
His  large  and  kindly  works  she  had  no  congenial  liking  *’ 
— an  admirable  description,  recalling  some  one  of  the 
swift,  sudden  sayings  wherewith  Thackeray  would  lay 
a  soul  or  that  shred  of  the  spirit  of  human  nature  which 
stood  instead  of  a  soul  bare  before  his  audience.  Of  the 
heroine  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Taken  altogether, 

*  Cripps  the  Carrier  *  is  a  fine  book,  containing  some 
characters  noble  in  conception  and  in  execution ;  much, 
too,  to  which,  though  incomplete,  praise  must  perforce 
be  awarded  for  the  strength  shown,  and  through  all  the 
book  present  everywhere  is  that  great  power  of  describ¬ 
ing  Nature  so  simply  and  yet  so  clearly  which  recalls 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Blackmore  has  translated  the  Georgies 
of  Virgil. 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

Sport  in  Many  hands.  By  “  The  Old  Shekarry.** 
(Chapman  and  Hall.) — Major  Leveson,  or,  as  he  is 
more  familiarly  known,  “  the  Old  Shekarry,**  died,  at 
Brighton,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  forty-seven.  Yet,  to  quote  from  his  own  motto, 
he  drank  “life  to  the  lees  ;  ”  the  trophies  of  his  brief 
career  might  have  sufficed  for  almost  any  half-dozen  she- 
karries  since  the  days  of  Nimrod.  As  a  heau  sdbreur  his 
services  were  of  no  mean  order.  In  the  Crimea  he  won 
golden  opinions  by  his  dash,  his  bravery,  and  ready  wit 
in  an  emergency.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Italian  campaign ;  and  in  Lagos,  West  Africa,  exhibited 
uncommon  talent  as  a  military  organiser.  He  offered 
to  save  Lord  Napier  and  his  army  the  trouble 


of  going  all  the  way  to  Abyssinia,  by  undertaking 
to  rescue  King  Theodore*B  captives  single-handed.  The 
project  seemed  wild ;  but  it  might  at  least  be  said  that 
u  any  man  on  earth  could  have  accomplished  the'  feat, 
that  man  was  Major  Leveson.  His  last  offer  was  to  dis< 
cover  Livingstone ;  the  Geographical  Society,  unfortu- 
natelv  perhaps,  declined  it.  But  it  is  as  a  sportsman  that 
he  will  be  remembered ;  and  his  books  will  long  continue" 
to  be  the  guides  and  companions  of  every  lover  of  shikar. 
The  present  volumes  are  full  of  graphic  descriptions  of 
stirring  adventures  in  the  Alps,  the  German  Forests, 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  vast  country  south  of  them, 
the  Caucasus,  Afnca,  America,  and  everywhere.  Nor 
does  the  author  appear  in  the  character  of  a  mere 
killer  of  game.  He  is  too  true  a  sportsman  for 
that;  nothing  of  Hurlingham  heroism  in  him.  The 
reader,  in  fact,  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  skill  displayed  by  both  the  parties  to  the  ^me  of 
hunting — the  pursuer  and  the  pursued ;  and  m  more 
than  one  good  story  “  the  Old  Shekarry  **  shows  how 
the  former  may  get  the  worst  of  it.  Only  hunters  can 
realise  the  “  desperate  cunning  **  of  a  wild  boar,  man- 
eating  tiger,  or  “rogue  **  elephant  in  an  Indian  jungle. 
Even  readers  with  no  particular  liking  for  stories  of 
sport  will  find  much  to  delight  and  amuse  them  in  the 
author*s  accounts  of  the  habits  and  characters  of  the 
wild  animals  and  winged  creatures  with  which  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  roving  career.  Chamois 
hunters  and  fowlers  are  apparently  those  in  whom  the 
results  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  close  observation 
are  most  manifest.  There  is  much  shrewdness  in  the 
tactics  adopted  by  the  latter  class  when  their  decoys  stop 
“  calling  ** : — the  fowler  seiffis  in  an  extra  drake  among 
them,  whereupon  the  drakes  already  in  possession  raise 
a  tremendous  quacking  over  the  impudence  of  the  new 
rival  for  the  favours  of  the  ducks  in  the  company. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  lively  chapter  on  “  Pig-sticlang,** 
the  most  exciting,  perhaps,  of  all  Anglo-Indian  spo^. 
With  the  natives  of  the  Deccan,  the  fame  of  General 
Outram  rests,  not  on  his  achievements  as  a  soldier,  but 
on  his  exploits  as  a  pig-sticker.  “  The  Old  Shekarry  ** 
tells  some  capital  stories  about  the  cunning  of  leopa^s 
and  tigers,  and  their  depredations  even  in  the  very 
heart  of  villages.  His  account  of  the  killing  of  the 
Botta-Singaram  man-eater  is  one  of  the  best  chapters 
in  the  book.  Still  more  interesting,  perhaps,  is 
that  on  the  wild  elephant.  A  “  rogue  **  elephant 
is  unquestionably  the  most  formidable  opponent  which 
a  sportsman  can  encounter,  and  at  page  219,  vol.  i., 
there  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  death  of  one 
of  them,  and  of  the  Shekariy*8  own  rather  narrow 
escape ;  together  with  an  explanation  of  those  usages 
among  an  elephant  family,  for  breach  of  which  the 
guilty  one  becomes  a  “rogue.**  A  rogue  elephant 
means  an  outlaw  elephant.  Bison  bunting  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Wynaad  (Madras  Presidency), 
and  in  pp.  240-242  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  a 
fight  between  a  bison  and  a  tiger : — “  I  could  hear  the 
crunching  sound  as  the  tiger's  teeth  met  again  and 
again  in  the  flesh,  whilst  his  claws  tore  the  flank  like  an 
iron  rake.**  The  combat  lasted,  off  and  on,  for  about 
two  hours,  and  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  bison. 

Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana,  By  0.  Bar¬ 
rington  Brown.  (Edward  Stanford.) — This  is  a  rather 
valuable,  though  not  lively,  account  of  a  British  colony 
so  very  little  known  to  ordinary  readers  that  perhaps 
but  few  of  them  will  recognise  it  under  its  other  name 
of  Demerara.  In  fact,  it  is  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
colonists  themselves,  who,  like  the  Dutch  at  Surinam, 
are  confined  to  a  thin  strip  of  the  coast.  The  fertile 
Savannas,  stretching  inland  from  the  civilised  borders, 
are  still  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  scattered  groups 
of  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo  rivers,  British 
Guiana  is  just  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  present  volume  contains  the  tourist  expe¬ 
riences  merely  of  Mr,  Barrington  Brown,  who  was  lately 
engaged  on  the  Government  Geolomcal  Survey  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  whose  account  of  the  physical  features 
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and  geological  formation  of  the  colony  have  alrea^  been  examples  of  this  master.  This  first  of  Scotch  portrait 
published  in  an  official  bine-book.  A  fair  i(lea  of  painters  had  slipped  somewhat  fixim  people’s  immediate 
Guianan  scenery  ma^  be  derived  from  the  numerous  memory,  until  the  collection  of  his  works,  exhibited  in 
coloured  sketches  with  which  the  book  is  illustrated.  Edinburgh  last  year,  again  rallied  his  admirers.  Most 
There  are  ^so  some  accounts,  unfortunately  too  brief,  of  the  portraits  at  the  present  exhibition  have  been  sent 
of  the  religious,  magical,  and  general  social  customs  of  from  Scotland.  England  is  comparatively  poor  in 

this  respect,  and  this  must  account  for  his  name  not 
_  ,  ^  being  so  frequently  quoted  as  it  deserved.  Baebum 

ibem.  The  true  wild  beasts  of  the  Guianan  Savannas  ranks  next  only  to  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds, 
appear  to  be  the  Brazilians  and  Portuguese,  of  whom  Watts,  in  the  portraits  of  his  men,  may  show 
the  Indians  stand  in  abject  terror.  Upon  an  English-  deeper  insight  into  deep  character ;  and  Sandys,  in  the 
man,  however,  they  will  bestow  a  childlike  confidence,  portraiture  of  elder  women,  him  given  one  or  two^un* 
The  book  suffers  from  au  excess  of  diary,  and  for  a  stoir  rivalled  instances  of  unflinching  truth  accompanied  by 
of  canoe  and  camp  life  there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  the  most  subtle  tenderness ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  other 
of  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  zoologv  and  botany.  British  painter  has  approached  Baebum  in  the  graceful 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  creditable  contribution  to  the  delineation  of  women.  Baebum  stands  apart  in  our 
l^toiT  of  a  land  of  great  natural  ^capabilities,  yet  so  British  school  altogether.  The  Scotch  have  often  shown 
little  known  to  the  world.  a  greater  sympathy  than  we  with  the  contemporaiy 

French  schools.  There  is  a  dim  analogy  between  the  worlu 
Hisioire  de  la  Commune  de  1871.  Par  Lissagaray.  of  David  Scott  and  the  later  French  classical  painters. 
Bmxelles.  (Librairie  Kistemaeckers.) — ^The  story  of  But  Scott  surpassed  them  in  the  vigour  of  his  colouring, 
the  Cominune  of  Paris  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  and,  for  grace,  Baebum  is  certainly  their  equal  Bae- 
by  the  victors;  and  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  bum’s  colour  is  subordinate.  Became  at  a  colourless  period, 
vanquished  have  been  allowed  to  give  their  version  of  before  the  havoc  of  Byron’s  barbaric  colour  and  the 
^e  certain  episodes  in  the  drama,  which  commenced  so  fiercer  tinge  of  the  romantic  poets  was  reflected  in  paint* 
iniqitly  at  Chaumont,  March  18,  and  finished  so  tragic-  ing.  But  the  grace  of  female  form  had  rarely  been 
ally  May  28,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  more  studied,  and  the  costume,  with  its  faint  grevs  and 
and  in  the  camp  of  Satory.  Hitherto,  however,  no  swathes  of  pure  lawn,  which  were  then  considerea  a  re- 
continuous  history  of  the  career,  objects,  and  policy  of  vival  of  the  taste  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  lent  itself 
'  the  Communal  Government  of  Paris  has  appeared  from  greatly  to  the  continual  aspect  of  pure  outlines.  The 
the  side  which  could  speak  most  authoritatively  on  such  French  classical  school,  therefore,  excelled  in  the  por- 
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points.  M.  Lissagaray’s  work  supplies  a  want  which 
the  student  of  history  in  future  times  will  need  to  correct 
the  Versaillais  version  of  the  revolt  of  Paris,  for  the 
present  the  oi^  received  one  amongst  the  majoriiy  of 
fVenchmen.  The  author  of  the  present  work,  although 
a  proscribed  exile  from  his  native  land,  was  neither  a 


traiture  of  women.  The  clear  definition  becomes  too 
hard  in  the  men.  In  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Maitland  pointing  out  to  sea,  the  action  is  too 
rigid,  and  there  is  also  something  strained  and  attitudi¬ 
nised  in  the  forced  desire  for  simplicity  in  No.  271, 
Portrait  of  Alistair  McDonnell.  But  could  anything  be 


member,  nor  an  officer,  nor  a  functionary  of  the  Com-  more  easy  than  the  attitude  of  the  painter’s  wife  ?  She 
He  sympathised  with  its  objects,  was  the  friend  sits,  with  daintily  tinted  hands  quietly  resting  on  her 


mune. 


of  its  leaders,  and  used  his  pen  trenchantly  in 
their  service.  In  the  bloody  days  of  May  he 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  worxmen  of  Belle¬ 
ville  and  Montmartre,  and  showed  that  he  had  at 
least  the  courage  of  hk  convictions,  and  was  ready  to 


arms,  in  a  loose  dress  of  some  strange  slate-colour  over 
white ;  the  fi^re  half  seen  and  half  revealed,  and  made 
beautiful  with  the  mystery  of  soft  fabrics,  each  one 
pliant  as  the  petals  of  the  most  delicate  flowers.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Gh*egory  in  her  many  diaphanous 


lay  down  his  life  in  the  struggle  which  he  had  done  his  swathes  of  foaming  white,  gsamg  at  you  witn  frank 
utmost  to  render  inevitable.  His  present  work  is  no  northern  eyes,  is  as  fresh  as  a  highland  burn,  ^e  soft 
apology  for  his  life,  nor  plea  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-  tones  of  the  flesh  are  freshly  painted,  and  remind  one 
workers,  but  a  simple  narrative  of  their  acts,  heightened  not  a  little  of  David’s  portrait  of  Mme.  B4camier. 
no  doubt  Iw  his  sympathy  in  their  cause.  M.  Lissa-  Freshness  is,  in  fact,  a  g^reat  characteristic  of  the 
garay’s  style  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  historian,  and  it  painter’s  manner ;  as  the  subdued  greys  of  his  ^  sur- 
is  to  be  reg^tted  that  he  has  not  pruned  away  some  of  roundings  and  drapeiy  generally  add  a  brilliancy 
his  rhetorical  flourishes,  which  would  sound  better  in  to  the  delicate  carnations  of  the  flesh  tints.  We  can 
the  mouth  and  the  periods  of  his  cousin  M.  de  Cassagnao,  hardly  conceive  a  gpreater  contrast  to  Baebum  than 
the  recognised  bravo  of  the  Bonapartes.  In  spite  of  their  Etty.  One  with  restrained  colour,  and  often  most 
defeat,  and  perhaps  to  some  tastes  in  consequence  of  it,  exquisite  pureness  of  form,  and  the  other  where  g^race 
M.  Lissagaray’s  history  of  the  Commune  is  most  attrao-  has  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  elegance,  and  where 
tive  reading.  His  statements  are  amply  supported  by  colour  is  rank  as  in  a  toy-shop.  “  Pandora  ”  is  by  no 
testimony  which  even  his  enemies  must  admit  as  valid,  means  Etty  at  his  best.  “  The  Parting  of  Hero  and 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  eat  their  own  words  and  Leander  ”  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  a  certain 
discredit  their  own  leaders.  The  comic  elements  are  period  of  romantic  work.  “  The  New  Moon  with  the 
not  wanting  where  the  intense  self-esteem  and  love  of  Old  Moon  in  her  Arms,”  as  a  taunt  to  the  lashii^  sea, 
display  which  are  ruling  defects  in  certain  French  public  wan  and  haggard  with  desire  for  the  stalwart  swimmer, 
men  come  out  in  the  account  of  daily  proceedings  of  the  is  not  without  a  bold  exaggerated  effect.  There  are 


Commune,  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  that  of  Public 
Safety.  Unhappily  the  tragic  elements  predominate, 
and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
on  the  roads  to  Satory,  the  victims  of  the  senseless 
panic  which  had  seized  the  army,  its  chiefs,  and  the 
middle  class. 


AET. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BT  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 


[Second  Notice.'] 

Among  masters  '  of  the  British  School  we  must  first 
signal  the  works  of  Baebum.  Last  year  there  were  no  |  petals  is  blown  to  the  winds. 


many  Bomneys,  but  none  so  good  as  those  of  last 
year.  The  sevei^  studies  from  Lady  Hamilton  are 
interesting.  No.  215  is  especially  so,  for  showing, 
amid  all  her  beauty,  a  suggestion  of  coarseness, 
in  the  form  of  the  mouth  that  foretells  the  ruin  that 
made  Behberg’a  attitudes  so  easy  to  caricature.  The 
contrasted  beauty  of  Nelly  O’Brien  has  something  delicate 
in  the  expression — a  debcacy  that  was  also  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  beautiiul  Gunnings.  Perhaps  the 
truly  Greek  is  the  only  order  of  beauty  that  gives  no 
suggestion  of  decay,  in  its  perfect  expression  of  well- 
balanced  qualities.  But  there  is  always  something 
defective  in  the  form  of  beauty  that  intimates  a  disas¬ 
trous  and  hideous  old  age.  A  lentlily  fades  into  tints 
more  tender  than  the  sun-colour  of  its  supreme  flores¬ 
cence,  and  is  beautiful  until  the  last  shred  of  its  shrivelled 

And  where  the  structure  of 


isr; 
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tbe  limbs  is  beaatifal  and  symmetrical,  to  nse  the  words 
of  Charles  Lamb,  a  queenlike  grace  remains  when  the 
beanly  has  fled. 


MUSIC. 


FIRST  LONDON  BALLAD  CONCERT. 

We  make  a  point  of  speaking  of  these  concerts  at 
least  once  a  year,  although  their  standard  is  perhaps 
not  throughout  such  as  to  class  them  amongst  those 
strictly  and  purely  artistic  entertainments  which  alone 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  notice.  The  reasons  for  break¬ 
ing  through  our  rule  in  favour  of  the  London  Ballad 
Concerts  is,  first  of  all,  their  decided  success,  which 
constitutes  them  an  important  factor  of  our  musical 
life,  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  way  or  another.  The  nnm- 
bers  that  flock  to  these  concerts,  and  the  appreciation 
with  which  everything  is  received,  show  that  Mr.  John 
Boosey  has  at  least  the  vox  popuU  in  his  favour.  We 
trust  that  the  energetic  and  intelligent  director  will 
soon  perceive  that  in  the  long  run  artistic  and  pecuniary 
interests  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  in  more  senses  than 
one  “it  pays “  a  director  and  publisher  to  educate  his  pub¬ 
lic.  In  watcase,  these  concerts  might  indeed  fulfil  a  noble 
mission — that  of  filling  up  a  gap  left  by  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  where  vocal  music  is  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  represented. 

But  even  as  it  is,  the  Ballad  Concerts  are  not  without 
interest ;  and  a  fine  song  by  Schubert,  or  Bennett,  or 
Ame,  frequently  atones  for  much  ephemeral  trash,  not  to 
mention  tne  wonderful  old  popular  ballads  of  which  the 
ear  never  tires.  If  ever  English  music  is  to  achieve  a 
typically  national  form,  these  pure  effusions  of  popular 
feeling  must  be  an  important  ingredient  of  it,  as  they 
have  Been  both  in  France  and  Germany.  We  can,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  too  thankful  for  any  attempt  at  spreading 
the  taste  for  the  English  ballad  in  its  pure  form. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  the  artistic  tone  of 
the  first  concert  of  the  eleventh  season  was  by  no  means 
a  very  elevated  one.  Virginia  Gabriers  song,  “  Dawn,** 
sung  by  Mr.  A.  Kenningham,  is  a  pattern  of  common- 

?lace  sentimentality ;  and  “  One  Kind  Glance,’*  from 
*aulinef  by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Cowen’s  melodious  capacity.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  received  the  usual 
ovation,  barely  atoned  for  the  inanity  of  his  first  choice  by 
an  exquisite  rendering  of  Bishop’s  “  Pilgrim  of  Love ;  ** 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  his  worthy  successor,  might  have 
chosen  a  more  important  one  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  songs  than 
“  Sweethearts,**  pretty  and  graceful  as  it  is.  Schumann’s 
beautiful  song,  “  Humility,**  from Chamisso’s  “  Prauenliebe 
nnd  Leben,*’  well  declaimed  b^  Mme.  Lemmens-Sher- 
rington,  was  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  floods  of  musical 
mediocrity,  if  that  seasonable  simile  may  be  allowed. 
Mr.  Boosey  has  greatly  added  to  the  attractiveness  of 
his  concerts  by  engaging  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  as  the 
solo  pianist  for  the  present  series.  But  we  were  some¬ 
what  disappointed  at  seeing  how  readily  the  excellent 
artist  had  stdapted  her  gifts  to  this  somewhat  unwonted 
sphere.  A  silly  paraphrase  of  a  silly  theme  from  an 
Italian  opera  by  Thalberg,  and  a  piece  by  Jules  de 
Sivrai,  called  “Balmoral,**  whatever  that  may  mean, 
were  bardlv  worthy  of  one  of  our  foremost  interpreters 
of  classical  music.  We  are  not  severe  classicists, 
drawing  the  line  at  everything  short  of  a  sonata  by 
Beethoven,  or  a  fugue  b^  Bach.  But  why  not  choose 
one  of  the  numerous  pieces  of  the  modem  repertoire 
which  combine  brilliancy  and  popular  attractiveness 
with  artistic  dignity,  such  as  the  nocturnes  and  Etudes, 
and  other  minor  pieces,  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Stephen 
Heller,  and  Fiela ;  or  if  Thalberg  it  must  be,  a  more 
representative  specimen  of  that  composer’s  skill,  such 
as  his  masterly  transcription  of  Stradella’s  “  Air 
d*4glise  ?  **  Noblesse  oblige  !  and  in  witnessing,  and 
sharing  in,  the  enthusiastic  applause  elicited  by  Mme. 
Goddard’s  bravura,  we  at  the  same  time  regretted  the 
suspension  of  those  higher  qualities  which  Beethoven  or 
Mendelssohn  evoke  in  her. 


DEAMA. 


HATMARKET  THEATRE. 

To  those  who  had  made  any  study  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin’s  admirable  impersonation  of  Dan’l  Druoe,  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Forrester  in  the  same  part  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Forrester  had  al¬ 
ready  acted  the  part  in  the  provinces,  and  therefore  came 
to  the  Haymarket  with  a  presumably  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  text  and  the  stage  business.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  new  attempt  to-act,  or  rather  read,  the  part 
left  vacant,  by  someone  hurriedly  prepared  at  the  last 
moment.  Also  Mr.  Forrester  was  an  actor  of  some  ex¬ 
perience  who  had  gained  considerable  repute  from  his 
performance  of  lago  at  the  Lyceum,  though  it  was  indeed 
said  that  this  success  was  owing  more  to  Mr.  IrTing  than 
to  himself,  a  statement  which  his  appearance  later  in 
Corinne  certainly  tended  to  support.  This  last,  however, 
^ave  little  chance  of  doing  anything  worth  much,  but 
m  Ban* I  Bruce  a  fine  opportunity  was  offered.  There 
were,  roughly  speaking,  two  courses  open  to  him — the 
one  to  follow  Mr.  Vezin  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  other 
to  give  an  entirely  new  reading  of  his  own.  But  Mr. 
Forrester  contrived  to  disappoint  any  hopeful  expecta¬ 
tion  that  might  have  been  formed  of  his  Dan’l.  His 
reading  of  the  part  was  neither  new  nor  old ;  it  was  a 
combination,  but  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  of  bits  of 
Mr.  Vezin’s  acting  with  a  good  deal  of  his  own  at  his 
worst — in  fact,  it  was  Dan’l  Druce  gone  wrong.  For  the 
keen  appreciation  and  subtle  execution  of  Mr.  Vezin 
which  made  it  perhaps  the  best  part  that  actor  had  ever 
executed,  was  given  in  exchange  a  father  Dan’l  of  a 
heavy  and  transpontine  type,  noisy  in  emotion,  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  emphasis,  and  defective  in  expression. 
Tl^  was  not  so  noticeable  in  the  first  act  as  in  the 
second  and  third,  which  demand  exceedingly  careful  and 
sympathetic  acting  that  Mr.  Forrester  was  evidently 
unable  to  afford  them.  But,  indeed,  from  the  beginning, 
after  Mr.  Forrester  had  entered  and  made  almost  the 
only  artistic  deviation  from  Mr.  Vezin  in  showing  Dan’l 
more  obviously  drunk  when  he  first  bursts  in,  it  was 
only  too  clear  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  part  had  been 
lowered,  and  impressed  one  the  more  strongly  with  the 
idea  thxt  so  much  of  the  merit  of  the  play  depended 
on  good  acting.  But  though  this  first  act  wanted  power 
it  was  not  without  feeling,  but  in  the  second  and  third  the 
part  became  impressed  with  a  certain  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous,  much  of  which,  however,  was  owing  to  the 
actor’s  make-up,  which  differed  considerably  from  Mr. 
Vezin’s,  and  with  the  most  unfortunate  result.  Mr. 
Forrester  was  markedly  nervous,  however,  and  lacked 
that  ease  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Vezin,  a 
want  made  patent  by  his  apparent  inability  to  know 
what  to  do  with  his  hands.  Mr.  Forrester  has  good 
acting  capacities  of  a  certain  order,  and  his  Dan’l  will 
probably  improve  somewhat,  but  as  it  is  not  and 
will  not  be  the  right  one,  it  was  a  pity  that  it  should 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  it.  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Odell  are 
if  possible  better  than  they  were  at  first. 

ST.  James’s  theatre. 

Another  adaptation  from  the  French!  How  long 
0  playwrights,  will  ye  continne  thus  to  abuse  our 
patience  ?  Are  we  so  incapable  of  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion  that  we  must  needs  adapt  Sardou  and  Dumas  ? 
What,  too,  have  they  done  that  we  should  so  adapt 
them  ?  But  if  Lord  Newry  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
knock  the  sense  and  merit  out  of  Les  Banicheff,  we  are 
quite  consoled  for  this  by  the  fact  that  it  brings  together 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin,  and  Mr.  John  Clayton,  for  with  these  four  any 
play  must  be  attractive,  as  far  as  its  acting  goes.  The 
story  of  the  Danicheffs  is  well  known,  fortunately  for 
the  subject,  which,  though  it  certainly  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  skilfully  wi^,  loses  much  of  its  interest  in 
the  **  improvements  ’’  it  has  been  made  to  undergo,  and 
which  deprive  ns,  after  two  acts  of  faithful  translation,  of 
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the  exquisite  scene  between  Anna  and  Ossip,  in  the  house 
of  the  latter.  This  is  presumably  in  deference  to  the  pro- 
pfieties,  and  Ossip’s  unselfishness  is  made  more  con¬ 
formable  to  Philistia  by  beinff  practised  at  a  distance 
from,  instead  of  in  the  same  house  as,  the  object  of  his 
passion  and  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  as  great  as,  if  more 
gracefully  expressed  than,  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
JV^re  d^armes  of  Balzac’s  Contes  Drolatiques,  This, 
however,  throws  considerable  confusion  into  the  plot  of 


*  rumour,”  as  given  in  the  Examinstf  weald  seem  not  unlikely 
to  be  well  founded. 

The  Government  have  been  for  some  time  back  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  communiquSSt  such  as  announce¬ 
ments  of  official  appointments  and  the  like,  to  the  Standardy 
Morning  ibrt,  and  Telegraph.  These  three  journals  were,  we 
suppose,  regarded  as  the  equal  and  only  supporters  of  the 
Ministry.  Lately,  however,  it  is  understood  that  certain 


the  drama  ;  but  if  the  adaptation  was  thus  made  some-  noblemen  and  others,  whose  names  were  the  subjects  of  these 


what  unworthy  of  its  French  original,  at  least  the  acting 
of  the  four  principal  characters  was  not.  When  recently 
a  play  of  Alexandre  Dumas’  was  adapted,  it  was  boasted, 
on  the  part  of  its  performers,  that  the  acting  was  an 
absolute /oc-rtmtZe  of  that  of  the  French  drama,  a  state* 
ment  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  But  in  the  present 
case  Mrs.  John  Wood  as  the  Princess  Lydia,  Miss  Foote 
as  Anna,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Roger  de  Tald^,  and 


announcements,  made  strong  remonstrance  to  Sir  William 
Dyke  on  the  fact  that  their  promotion  did  not  appear  in  the 
only  newspapers  which  they  read.  Now,  therefore,  the 
Government  have  felt  compelled  to  take  in  the  Timu  among 
the  favoured  organs^  and  the  announcement  of  the  propbsen 
and  seconders  of  the  Address  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
appeared  in  that  jouroaL  Perhaps  after  a  while  the  Government 
may  come  to  understand  that  official  announcements  of  this 


Mr.  John  Clayton  as  Orap,  may  taixXj  te  smd  to  nval  „  ht  to  be  made  public  through  all  available  ehannelib 
^  faimhar  here.  Mre.  ^  ^ 

John  Wood  makes  so  charming  a  Princess  as  almost  to  v .  ^ 

alter  the  effect  of  the  play,  and  arouse  i^mpathy  with 

the  ^'ealous  revengeful  woman  instead  of  her  intended  They  are  trying  to  run  cabs  in  Now  York.  This  will,  if  it 
\dotims,  so  graceful  and  sympathetic  is  her  information  succeeds,  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  denizens  of  that  favoured 
therwf  j  and  as  dress  is  a  recognised  feature  of  dramatic  hut  hitherto  almost  chariotless  city.  Beyond  the  tram-cars  that 
in  thrae  our  dOTs,  for  this,  too,  hi^h  ^^>0  must  jqj  jj,,  jjjy  into  pandlelc,  und  the  ategee  that  proceed  to  and 
be  hera.  ^  Misa  Lydia  Fwto  a  ^na  la  httle  if  at  j^om  the  varioue  ferriee,  other  means  of  locomotion  there  ate 
inferior  to  that  of  Mile.  Pefat  j  from  first  to  last  none,  except  by  hiring  one  of  the  veiy  few  and  veiy  expeniiTe 
“e  acto  the  wrf  -mth  a  trne  feehng  and  appreciation  of  ^  a  cab  and  a  carriage,  which  are  to  be  found 

tte  part-a  difficult  one^hat  doM  not  appew  so  m  W  ^^ain  localities  There  is  one  exception.  By  the  Aster 
n  y®*?  !  Hotel  »  down  town,”  there  is,  or  was,  a  ioUtary  s^n  of  a 

ingly  carefiil  piece  offing  it  not  the  artistic  «  curiosity  and  pnde  to  the  whole  town,  but  not 

Mwer  which  won  him  such  juft  renown  as  Dan’l  Drucs  "  ‘  “““  conveyance  for  nearly  a  milhon  of 

Indeed,  the  transformation  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  P^^pl®* 

difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  really  the  same  actor,  and  a  ^  jg  curious  to  watch  the  progress  which  some  of  our  oon- 

Visit  to  the  Haymarket  is  necessary  to  prove,  alas  .  too  temporaries  make,  and  none  more  so  than  those  that  are  sup- 
surely  that  Mr.  Vesin  has  really  gone  from  then<».  Ifc.  ^  ^  ,,,  mediums  of  intercommunication  for  Uterary  men. 
Claytons  Ossip  is  excwdmgly  gtx^.  if  much  of  ita  may  be  said  to  have  done  good  work  in  its 

ohMm  1^  m  the  expr^ion  of  pathetic  emotion  which  ^  ^  nnoommou  source  of  enjoyment  to  not  a  few 

^gs  back  so  <i|8tmrtly  All  for  Her  0/ V<^-  whoie  delight  is  in  boohs,  and  who  find  ^t  pleasnre  in  pur- 
formers  there  is  but  little  to  say.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  .  ..  ®  .  t  a  •  r  ^ 

seems  to  strive  very  hard,  and  U,  it  may  be,  improved  ^ 

somewhat,  but  he  does  not  make  a  very  impressive  "ember,  we  should  sup^se  our  contemporary  s  influence  to 
heroj  nor  is  Countess  Danischeff  satisfactorily  repre-  b«"»w  chiefly  among  that  large  class  known  as  the  general 
sented  by  Miss  I^nny  Addison,  who  does  not  recall  Mme.  ^ 

Fargeuil.  heaving  a  sigh  over  the  case  of  a  general  reader  inquiring  last 

_  Saturday  as  to  whether  an  island  on  the  coast  of  North 

*  America,  named  Barataria,  was  called  after  the  island  which 

the  celebrated  Sancho  Panza  governed  for  a  brief  space  so  well 
VAHIOKUM  NOTES.  and  in  a  manner  so  imcommon,  or  whether  that  island  is  the 

— 0 —  real  one,  or  the  other  island  was  the  island  from  which  the 

Messrs.  Strahan  **  contradict,”  in  last  week’s  Athenasumf  a  American  island  takes  its  name.  Let  us  answer  the  question, 
aragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  the  30th  ult.,  for  we,  care  much  for  readers  of  Don  Quixote  ;  they  are  a 
iving  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  had  bought  the  gentle  and  believing  race,  fond  of  smiles,  and  grave  humour, 
^ontemporarg  JtevieiOy  and  was  **  looking  out  for  an  editor  who  and  the  satire  which  purifies  and  does  not  slay.  Barataria  wm 
elieves  in  the  Atonement.”  Messrs.  Strahan  say  that  **  Ms.  simply  an  invention  of  Cervantes  i  the  island  existed  only  in 
[orley  has  not  purchased  the  Contemporary  EevieWy  which  his  poetic  brun — consequently  any  island  of  that  name  is  a 
jmains  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Strahan.”  We  are  not  fio  sure  of  name  only  borrowed  or  stolen.  Islands  played  a  great  part  in 
lis.  A  joint-stock  company  (limited)  was  registered  on  all  the  books  of  chivalry  against  which  Cervantes  directed  his 
December  14  last,  **  for  the  purpose  ”  (as  stated  in  its  articles  wit.  In  the  Palmarin  of  Fngland,  for  example,  there  is  the 
r  association)  **  of  purchasing  the  interest  of  the  said  Alex-  Profound  Island,  the  Covered  Island,  and  Island  Dangerous, 
ider  Strahan  in  certain  publications  known  as  the  Contem~  Hungry  Islands,  Naked  Islands,  and  Islands  of  Delight,  are 
)rary  RevieWy  The  Day  of  Itestj  Good  Things  for  the  Youngj  common  throughout  all  the  rest.  Barataria,  or  Cheap-Jackerj 
id  Peepshovjf  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  stands  Island,  was  devised  by  the  man  who  knew  that  beneath  all 
rst  on  the  list  of  directors.  The  names  of  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  forms  of  human  feeling,  or  expression  of  the  imagination,  there 
le  well-known  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  of  lay  a  force  which  could  be  turned  to  good  or  evil  uses,  and  he 
le  Rev.  Mr.  Paton,  of  the  Independent  College  at  Nottingham,  invented  this  name  to  show  how  some  governors  are  obtained, 
and  first  among  the  **  subscribers.”  It  appears,  therefore,  to  and  of  what  value  are  their  labours  when  carried  on  among  a 
>  a  joint-stock  company  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  his  certain  people.  Wo  shall  never  be  without  a  Barataria,  but 
[ends,  and  not  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  alone — which  has  bought  wo  only  get  one  Governor  Sancho  in  2,000  years, 
e  Contemporary — or  rather  *^Mr.  Strahan’s  interest”  in  it. 

ccording  to  the  same  articles  of  association,  the  Contemporary  Wo  have  only  to  read  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  speech  in 
wiew  **  remains  in  the  hands  ”  of  the  directors  of  the  new  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Oxford  to  perceive  the  disastrous  effect 
mpany,  who  are  empowered  **  to  do  any  act  or  acts,  thing  or  which  the  complications  of  this  question  can  produce  upon 
ings,  for  the  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  a  naturally  vigorous  mind.  There  was  a  root  at  Anticyra 
id  comnanv.”  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  separation  has  taken  which  drove  the  ancients  mad,”  Ac.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has 
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Messrs.  Strahan  **  contradict,”  in  last  week’s  Atheneeumy  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  the  30th  ult., 
giving  a  rumour  that  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  had  bought  the 
Contemporary  RevierOy  and  was  **  looking  out  for  an  editor  who 
believes  in  the  Atonement”  Messrs.  Strahan  say  that  Ms. 
Morley  has  not  purchased  the  Contemporary  ReuieWy  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Strahan.”  We  are  not  go  sure  of 
this.  A  joint-stock  company  (limited)  was  registered  on 
December  14  last,  for  the  purpose  ”  (as  stated  in  its  articles 
of  association)  **  of  purchasing  the  interest  of  the  said  Alex¬ 
ander  Strahan  in  certain  publications  known  as  the  Contem¬ 
porary  RevieWy  The  Day  of  Restj  Good  Things  for  the  Yotmg, 
and  Peepshowf  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  stands 
first  on  the  list  of  directors.  The  names  of  Mr.  Francis  Peek, 
the  well-known  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Paton,  of  the  Independent  College  at  Nottingham, 
stand  first  among  the  **  subscri^rs.”  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  a  joint-stock  company  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  his 
firiends,  and  not  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  alone — which  has  bought 
the  Contemporary — or  rather  ^^Mr.  Strahan’s  interest”  in  it 
According  to  the  same  articles  of  association,  the  Contemporary 
Review  **  remains  in  the  hands  ”  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
company,  who  are  empowered  **  to  do  any  act  or  acts,  thing  or 
things,  for  the  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
said  company.”  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  separation  has  taken 


place  between  the  Contemporary  Jtevieio  and  its  late  editor^  j  of  late  been  establishing  a  reputation  for  exclusive  informa- 
Mr.  Knowles.  Putting  these  various  facts  together,  the  •  tion.  Hitherto  it  has  been  known  only  that  there  was  **  a 
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root  at  Anticyra  **  which  was  used  as  a  cure  for  mad  ancients. 
It  is  perhaps  a  fair  teleological  inference  that  there  was  another 
root  there  which  drove  the  ancients  mad.  The  other  daji  the 
Tdtgro^  described  the  world  as  standing  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation  to  hear  the  news  from  Constantinople.  Has  the 
attitude  affected  its  naturally  vigorous  mind  P  We  hope  not. 

In  the  letters  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Com¬ 
missions,  one  class,  and  that  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  has 
been  passed  over.  In  certain  towns  it  is  the  practice  for  under¬ 
takers  to  present  a  honorarium  to  medical  men  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  their  patients  when  they  have  done  with  them. 

The  custom  of  regarding  New  Year’s  Day  as  a  more  im¬ 
portant  occasion  than  Christmas  Day,  which  is  universal  in 
America,  France,  and  Scotland,  is  gradually  establishing  itself 
here.  New  Year's  Day  is,  however,  in  New  York  and  Paris 
in  some  respects  somewhat  of  a  trial.  In  New  York,  every 
gentleman  is  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to  every  lady  he  happens 
to  know,  so  that  literally  the  whole  day  is  devoted  to  passing 
from  one  house  to  another.  In  Paris  the  custom  of  itrenne*  often 
proves  a  very  severe  tax,  and  has  given  rise  to  several  amusing 
stories.  One  distinguished  French  traveller  used  to  declare 
that  he  owed  all  his  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  to  th  e 
ttrenneif  because  one  year,  in  calculating  how  much  they  would 
cost  him,  he  found  that  the  sum  estimated  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  cany  out  a  long-desired  wish  and  take  a  voyage 
to  Peru.  He  therefore  abandoned  the  presents  and  undertook 
the  journey,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  experiment  that 
the  approach  of  each  New  Year  invariably  sees  him  absent 
from  Paris  seeking  out  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  of 
traveL  Almost  every  country  in  the  world  he  thus  visited,  and 
assisted  to  make  better  known,  all  owing  to  the  New  Year’s 
presents  that  he  did  not  give  away.  The  story  may  be  true ; 
at  least  it  is  amusing,  though  its  hero  seems  ra^er  to  belong  in 
spirit  to  the  Chinese,  who  give  presents  which  are  not  expected 
to  be  retained,  and  to  have  had  as  much  forethought  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Egesta  who  so  deceived  the  Athenians. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  appear  in  Richard  HI,  on  Monday 

week. 

It  is  evident  that  the  late  rising  in  Japan  was  a  movement 
of  serious  importance,  and  it  is  said  that  it  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  object,  which  was  simply  to  remove  the  Mikado’s 
present  advisers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pacidc  attitude  of 
the  Satsuma  clan,  which  was  specially  exempted  from  the 
decree  confiscating  the  principal  portion  of  the  Shizoku’s 
revenues,  in  consideration,  let  us  hope,  of  its  services  to 
mankind  in  the  production  of  its  admirable  faienccy  which 
forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  ^  Keramic  Art  of  Japan.’ 
In  commenting  on  the  recent  events,  the  Japan  Herald  remarks 
on  the  singular  and  total  collapse  of  the  once  powerful 
Daimios : — “Out  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  that 
formerly  dominated  Japan,  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  holds 
a  leading  position  in  the  Government  to-day.  ,  .  .  They 
will  soon  become  a  mere  tradition  of  the  past,  embalmed  only 
in  the  half-romantic,  half-historical  literature  of  the  feudal 
period.”  Fuit  lUum  et  ingent  Gloria  Dardanidam, 

The  word  **  celt,”  first  used  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
for  the  designation  of  bronze  axes,  and  then  of  flint  instruments, 
which  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Keltic  races,  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  Latin  word,  used 
already  by  the  Romans  in  a  similar  sense.  This,  however,  is 
shown,  in  an  elaborate  article  of  the  AUgemeine  Zexltmg^  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  word  “celtis”  has  simply  arisen  from  an 
erroneous  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  Vulgata  (Job,  c.  xix. 
w.  28  and  24.)  The  word  “  certe  ”  was  misread,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  “  celte  ” ;  and  as  the  passage  in  question 
speaks  of  sharp  instruments,  “  celtis  ”  was  declared  to  be  a 
Latin  word,  meaning  a  chiseL  Forcellini,  in  his  ^Lexicon 
Totius  Latinitatis,’  g^ves  so-called  references  to  classic 
antiquity.  They  are  proved,  however,  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question,  to  be  either  non-existent,  or  to  repose  on  a 
forged  text  of  the  most  ridiculous  description.  After  this,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  confer  a  new  name  upon  the  collections  of 
“  celts.” 


“  Commodore  ”  Vanderbilt,  the  great  New  York  millionaire, 
is  dead  at  last.  He  was  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
famous  Jim  Fisk,  whose  great  ambition  was  “  to  bust  the  old 
cuss,”  as  he  quaintly  expressed  his  desire  to  ruin  his  antago¬ 
nist.  This  was  a  pleasure  never  in  store  for  “  Jim.”  He  went 
“  where  the  woodbine  twineth,”  to  use  another  of  his  favourite 
expressions,  long  before  his  mighty  opponent. 

The  United  States  have  ^ven  a  vast  amount  of  slang  to  the 
world,  some  that  is  highly  expressive,  some  absolutely  senseless. 
A  little  while  ago  the  observation  “  That’s  the  sort  of  hair-pin  I 
am,”,  did  duty  for  the  more  familiar  and  far  more  intelligible 
“  That’s  the  soft  of  man  I  am.”  Now  the  latest  phrase  is 
“Bulldose,”  a  verb  that  is  being  frantically  conjugated  in  all 
the  American  papers.  The  New  York  (ro/Iaiy  justly  remon¬ 
strates  against  the  silly  way  in  which  this  word  has  been  so 
rapidly  caught  up  and  made  so  much  use  of.  This  perpetual 
repetition  of  one  particular  expression  while  it  is  in  frtshion 
reminds  us  of  what  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  about  a  vulgar 
man.  “  He  has  always  some  favourite  word  for  the  time  being 
which,  for  the  sake  of  using  often,  he*commonly  abuses.” 

'  An  able  writer  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee  mars  an  in¬ 
genious  argument  by  a  curious  misunderstanding  of  two  or 
three  English  words.  Writing  on  madness,  and  particularly 
homicidal  mania,  the  author  maintains  the  theory  that  the 
touch  of  warm  flesh  is  very  apt  to  make  the  homicidal  impulse 
irresistible.  Among  other  illustrations,  he  refers  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  case  in  England,  in  1867,  the  mu^er  of  a  little  girl  by 
a  man  named  Frederick  Baker.  The  murderer,  it  will  he 
remembered,  was  found  to  have  recorded  the  crime  in  his 
diary  in  the  following  cool  terms : — “  Killed  a  young  girl ;  it 
was  fine  and  hot.”  The  writer  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee 
falls  into  the  odd  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  words  “  fine 
and  hot  ”  refers  to  the  body  of  the  child  instead  of  to  the 
weather,  and  adopts  them  accordingly  as  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  theory. 

Journalistic  geography  seems  to  have  got  rather  confused 
lately.  The  Timee  reports  fioods  at  Bridgwater,  under  the 
head  of  “  Redruth,”  which  is  about  160  miles  distant.  The 
Daily  Tdegraph^  not  to  be  surpassed  in  miracles  by  its  great 
exemplar,  dovetails  Helston  with  Plymouth,  although  the  two 
places  are  neirly  100  miles  apart  But  the  Standard^  on  Tues¬ 
day  mornmg,  distanced  all  competitors  in  the  art  of  geographi¬ 
cal  blundering,  by  informing  its  readers  that  the  Crocodile 
would  have  had  to  go  120  or  130  miles  out  of  her  course, 
when  en  route  to  Malta,  in  order  to  call  at  Gibraltar.  How 
prodigiously  the  western  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean  must 
have  widened  during  the  last  few  weeks  ! 

We  learn  from  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Nation  that,  “  in  Tory  circles  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  was  a  by¬ 
word  and  a  reproach  four  years  ago.”  We  are  also  told  that 
ladies  “  protested  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  touch 
his  hated  hand,  and  children  in  Tory  nurseries  were  taught  by 
their  attendants  to  regard  him  as  the  impersonation  of  all  the 
horrors  of  childhood’s  legendary  lore.”  We  happen  to  re¬ 
member  that  in  a  very  clever  book,  published  some  ten  years 
ago,  entitled  ^  Joseph  Sprouts,’  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
costermonger,  the  author  spoke  of  frightening  children  by 
threatening  to  give  them  to  “the  honourable  member  for 
Birmingham,”  Mr.  Bright.  This  was  a  “  goak,”  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  say,  but  the  NcUion  is  grave,  very  grave.  We 
are,  however,  consoled  for  the  sorrow  of  the  past  by  being  told 
by  the  correspondent  that,  “  To-day  you  hear  denunciations  of 
a  like  character  levelled  against  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  all 
sides  and  in  all  circles  you  hear  one  universal  outcry  against 
him.” 

The  Inventor  is  the  title  of  a  new  journal  which  proposes  to 
give  “  the  latest  and  most  exact  information  relating  to  patents 
in  a  complete  and  comprehensive  form,  each  patent  being 
traced  through  its  different  stages.”  It  thus  hopes  to  provide 
“  the  best  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  particular  interests 
involved  in  the  Patent  Law  question,  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
the  true  facts  of  the  case~the  evils  imminent  and  their 
remedy — supported  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  have,  as 
practical  and  scientific  men,  already  taken  occasion  to  record 
their  opinions  with  remarkable  unanimity.” 
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The  Council  of  the  Socletj  of  Arts  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  six  lectures  on  various  scientidc  subjects, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  usual  papers  and  discussions 
un  six  Wednesday  evening  meetings  during  the  session.  The 
following  gentlemen  have  each  consented  to  deliver  one  of  the 
lectures ; — Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  Professor 
Clifford,  Professor  Kennedy,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Baillie 
Hamilton. 

Henri  Monnier  died  in  Paris  during  the  night  of  Jan.  2-3,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  He  was  a  pupil  of  Girodet,  and 
brought  out  the  first  series  of  his  famous  *  Scenes  populaires  ’  in 
1830,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  second  series,  and  by 
the  *  Mdmoires  de  Joseph  Prudhomme.’  In  1831  he  made  his 
appearance  as  an  actor  at  the  Vaudeville,  with  considerable 
success,  and  he  also  wrote  several  dramas,  among  which  the 
Orandewr  et  Decadence  de  M.  Joeeph  Prudhcmme  obtained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  produced  many  other  works,  such  as 

*  Les  Bourgeois  de  Paris,’  *  ^dnes  de  la  Ville  et  de  la  Campagne,’ 
and  *  Un  Voyage  en  Hollande,’  and  was  a  contributor  to  several 
comic  papers.  In  him  France  loses  another  of  the  minor  cele¬ 
brities  of  the  Restoration,  whose  ranks  have  been  so  grievously 
thinned  during  the  last  few  years,  and  who,  it  must  be  added, 
can  so  ill  be  spared. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  little  our  ecclesiastics  from  age  to 
age  manage  to  learn  or  to  forget  Some  time  since,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  number  of  these  wiseacres  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  never 
received  Christian  baptism.  The  same  grave  charge  had  been 
made  use  of  not  far  from  two  centuries  before  to  discredit 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  In  his  life  of  that  prelate,  Dr.  Birch 
states  that  his  enemies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  raised  a 
story,  revived  after  his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  that 
he,  was  never  baptized  at  all ;  and  Dr.  Peter  Birch  is  supposed 
to  have  meant  our  prelate,  in  his  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  30,  1693-4,  where  he  complained  of 
father t  of  the  Churchy  who  never  were  her  eons.  But  his  baptism 
is  incontestably  proved  by  the  parish  register.”  Facts  may  be 
stubborn  enough,  hut  for  stubbornness  commend  us  to  an 
Anglican  divine  who  scents  latitudinarianism  in  his  spiritual 
chief. 

Mrs.  Hoyt,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  American  statesman 
and  lawyer,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  has  just  brought  out 
in  New  York  a  delightful  little  book  written  by  herself  in 
French  and  English,  entitled  ^  Janet  and  Her  Friends,’  or 

*  Janet  et  Ses  Amis,’  and  illustrated  by  her.  Apart  from  its 
literary  merits,  the  French  version  is  considered  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  pure  and  idiomatic  for  a  foreigner.  The  book  is  adorned 
wi^  seventy-six  illustrations  from  Mrs.  Hoyt’s  own  admirable 
pencil  Mrs.  Hoyt’s  skill  as  an  artist  was  well  known  among 
her  friends  long  previous  to  her  appearing  before  the  public. 

Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  having  finished  his  second  volume  on  the 

*  Churches  of  Derbyshire,*  is  already  at  work,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rev.  F.  Jourdain,  on  an  account  of  the  Jesuit 
martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whose  head-quarters  were 
Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  first  large  edition  of  the  ^  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book 
for  1877  ’  was  sold  in  three  weeks,  and  a  second  in  three  days. 
A  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation. 

This  week  Messrs.  Mullett,  Booker,  and  Co.,  sold  a  large 
amount  of  the  property  of  the  late  Horace  Mayhew,  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  Mrs.  Mayhew.  The  most  interesting 
articles  were  the  book?,  among  which  were  several  presenta¬ 
tion  copies  from  eminent  authors  and  artists  of  our  time. 

**  The  Vest  Pocket  Series  ”  is  the  name  of  a  dainty  little 
edition  of  various  well-known  works,  now  being  published  in 
Boston.  Coleridge,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  others,  have 
been  brought  imder  contribution  for  this  series. 


Bull,  ThomM,  M.D.— Hints  to  Mothers.  (Fcp,  8ro,  pp.  ttS.)  Longmans. 
3i.  Sd. 

Bull,  Thomas,  M.D.— The  Management  of  Children.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  8SS.)  Long¬ 
mans.  S«.  W.  ' 

Cox,  Charles.— Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Derbyshire.  (Large  demy  8vo,  pp.  CIJ.) 
Bemrose  and  Sons. 

Dramatic  Works  of  Molitee.— Translated  by  Henri  Van  T.ann,  VoL  VI.  (Large 
demy  8vo,  pp.  40S.)  W.  Paterson.  18#. 

J^eriok.— The  Northern  Barrier  of  India.  (Square  crown  8to,  pp.  SIS.) 
E«  Stenforda 

Epplng  Forest. — ^The  Speedi  of  the  City  Solicitor.  (Royal  8to,  pp.  84.)  Water- 
low  and  Sons.  ^ 

Fothe^,  Jessie.— Aldyth.  In  S  vols.  (Crown  8to.)  H.  a  irfag  and  Oo. 

Friendly  (bnnsel  Series.— How  to  Exodin BusinesB.  (Poet  8to.  pp.  848.)  Ward. 
Look,  and  Tyler.  1#. 

Karanagh,  Julia.— Two  Lilies.  In  8  T<rts.  (Crown  8to.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
81#.  6d. 

Kinglake,  A.  W.— The  Inrasion  of  the  (Mmea.  VoL  L  Sixth  Edition.  (Crown 
8to,  pp,  438.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  6#. 

Milton,  John.— PaiiMliBe  Lost.  Fao-simile  Reprint  of  the  First  iMUjon.  (Small 
4to.)  B.  Stock.  10#.  (kf. 

Phayre,  Richard,  M.A. — The  Teaching  of  the  Holy  CathoUo  Church.  Advent. 

(Demy  8to,  pp.  874.)  W.  Ridgway.  7#.  6<l. 

Fhillimore,  Bouohier.— Life  Mariners ;  or.  Homeward  Bound.  (83mo.  pp.  47.) 

Kerby  and  Endean.  1#.  v  »««  / 

Punohard,  B.  G.,  M. A.— King  Saul  and  other  Poems.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  tl J  B.1C. 
Pickering. 

Robertson,  Frederick  W.,  M.A.— Notes  on  Oenesia  (Crown  8to,  pp.  111.)  H. 
S.  Bing  and  Oo.  5#. 

St.  Clair,  S.  O.  B ,  and  Charles  A.  Brophy.— The  Eastern  Question  in  Bulgaria. 

(Square  crown  8to,  pp.  819.)  Chapman  and  Hr*ll. 

Stormontii,  Rer.  James. — English  Dictionary.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  777.)  W.  Black¬ 
wood  and  Sons. 

The  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.— Edited  by  Ridiard  Redhead. 
(Small  8to.)  Metsler  and  Oo. 


Terms  of  Subscription: — Poet  free,  within  the  United 
Kingdom — Yearly ^  ifl  8#.  6cf. ;  Half-yearly ^  14a  Set  j  Quarterly ^ 
7e,2d. — U.S,  of  America^  £1  10#.  6rf.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  Cohniee,  £1  10a  Qd.  Subecriptione  are  payable  m 
advance,  and  may  cotnmence  at  any  time. 
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ax  IXDIPaXDKHT  WSaSLT  BBViaW  ow 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  ART. 

Pbioi  8d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,897,  JANUARY  6,  1877. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Secret  of  Turkish  Obstinacy.  French  Politics  a  Year  Ago  and  To-Day. 
The  Press  on  India.  The  Morals  of  the  Mark^ 

Virtuous  ReBolntions.  Social  Brils:  The  Naughty  Bishop. 

The  Spinosa  Memorial. 

“With  Pipe  and  Flute.** 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Black. — Chjq>ter  L 
ProfesBor  Hunter’s  Roman  Law. 

Bbeneser  Elliott.  Lord  Shelburne.  It  Might  Hare  Bean. 


lOnor  Notices. 


The  MagasineA 


Variorum  Notes. 

New  Books  and  New  BditionA 
Snbaoription,  post  free,  El  8#.  9d.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  189  STRAND.  W.C. 


Every  Evening,  THB  FORTY  THIEVES.  Tbe  VOKBS  FAMILT. 
Premihre  Danseuse,  Madlle.  Bossi.  Double  Harlequinade.  Clowns,  0.  Lanai 
and  F.  Evaxs.  Harlequins  4  la  Watteau,  Mias  Amt  Roeauxn.  Preceded  by 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  6<i.  to  E4  4#.  Doors  open  at  9 JO ;  oommenee 
at  7.  Box  Offlee  open  from  10  till  8  daily.  Morning  Performances  sr^  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Doom  open  at  1.80 ;  commence  at  8.  ChUdrsn 
and  Schools  admitted  at  Half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upps^  Qallssy 
excepted. 


TVirONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitaliet  is  prepared  to  ad- 

JxL  vanoe  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  security  of  entailed  s^tes. 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  ProperUes,  from  8  per  cent.;  also  on  Legades  under  Wills, 
Marriage  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Furniture  (urithoat  removal). 


Securities,  temporary  advances  being  mads  in  all  cases  to  meet  pressing  require¬ 
ments  pending  completion  of  loan.  Apply  to  Mr.  Bnowx,  Solid  tor,  18  Ooleioan 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desiwtdh  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  OanaL 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindiri,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

OfDoes— 133  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  38  Oookspur  Street,  S.W. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Benrath,  Earl. — Bernardino  Ochino  of  Siena.  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmem. 

(Demy  8vo,  pp.  804. )  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.  9#. 

Brodribb,  Rev.  W.  J.,  M.A.— Ancient  Clessioe  for  English  Readers.  Demos- 
thenea  (Small  8ro,  pp.  174.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  3#.  Sd. 


intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undokaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proiydiya  AU 
that  ii  neoeesary  la  that,  in  the  ceae  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  ihonld  m  imt 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Offloe.  *1710  Barth  to 

Barth  Collin  may  be  seen  et  the  Offloe,  3  Lenoeeter  Place,  Strand,  Waj. 
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COLEBEOOEE  COLLEGE  FOB  OIBLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONIX)N,  N. 

PRINCIPALS—Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thonniffh  Ednoatlon.  Oanfal  Tniniof.  Fall  particalMCi  of  Feet,  Stodiet, 
and  Attendmnoe  in  ProqNWtnt. 

TlyfR.  C.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  Withbrenden,  Caterham 

ItX  YtU^,  REOPENS  Jaxuabt  23, 1877. 


OEASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

St.  Bdmnnd'i  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  Sandringham).— Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Oaixow  recelTe  and  Educate  a  limited  number  of  Young  Ladies, 
who  hare  ererr  poadble  home  comfort.  Resident  Gtoman,  French,  and  Musical 
QoYemesscs.  visiting  Masters.  Hunstanton  is  the  only  Watering  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  haring  a  westerly  sea  aspect,  and  staiMls  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  Returns  on  an  average  of  twenty-flre  years  as  tte  healthiest 
dace  in  England.  Spring  Term  oommenoes  on  Thursday,  January  26.  Terms, 
Refdrenoes,  &a,  on  application. 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

with  UNivxBsmr  Colliok,  Loitdow.  —  English  History  Courses 
(a)  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  III.,  Fifteen  Lectures,  by  Prof.  Bkksly,  on 
Tuesdays,  at  2.80,  bednning  January  16.— (6)  from  1486  to  1608,  Eighteen 
lectures,  by  Professor  Bum),  on  Fridays,  at  6.80,  beginning  January  19.  Fee 
for  either  Course,  £1  Is.  Prospectuses  in  the  Office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E. 
Hrura,  87  Oxford  Square,  W. 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-i-  (Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  Jk  17  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
OiUiital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


TH 


E  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

London  : — 3  King  William  Street,  E.O.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Aotuaiy. 


Pattxbns. 


Fiddle  or 

Bead  or 

Old  Silver. 

Thread. 

£  «.  4. 

£  #.  4. 

1  10  0 

3  10 

13  0 

19  0 

0  14  0 

10  0 

T^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER — 

X  The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  3.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  proocss  of  Messrs.  EUdngtoa 
and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distingalshed  from  real  silver. 

King’s  or 
ShelL 

£  a  £. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoous,  per  doaen . I  1  10  01  310  1860 

Dessert  ditto  „  1  3  0  1  0  0  1  11  0 

Teaspoons  ditto  „  |0  14  0|100|180 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern- Table  Spoons  and  Porks,  23a  per  dos. ; 
DrBBnTt,17i  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13«.  per  dos. 

Tea  and  6}ffee  Sets,  from  £3  16a  to  £36 ;  Dish  Covers,  from  £9  to  £34 ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £7  10a  to  £18  18#.  the  set  of  four ;  Warmers,  £7  3«.  64.  to 
£16  16«. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14#.  to  £6  10a ;  Cruet,  Liqueur  Frames,  to. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers,  at  proportionate  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patent  process. _ 

TTTTTJJAM  S.  burton,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
VV  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
containing  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. 

89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  3,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’h 
Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman 
Mews,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  deliveringgoods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  railway  Is  trifling.  WaUAM  S.  Burtox  wiU  always  under- 
ts^  delivery  at  a  small  flxed  rate. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

"THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Price  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadeljphia, 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leede  and  Manckuter^  1875. 

I^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

X  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

X>EST  for  PuhlicBuildings,  Private  Houses,  Ac. 


'DH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

(?ross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/  OBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 

»  «ereain##  |  BROOMFIELD. 


42  POTJIiTBY. 


“RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

-4  w  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


nnn  Kined,  with  liberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  SmsJler  amounts  in  propmrtion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
42  POULTRY. 


Sold  by-  an  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS :— WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE :— 76  QUEEN  fflSEET,  CHEAP8IDB. 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES. — Cheapside. 

“DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTA'TION  WATCHES^ 

XF  so  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

T^O  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

X  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  blooks  fCv 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNE’TT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

fi  FACTORY,  64  and  66  (^leapside. 

JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 


BT  BOBTOra  TOUR  PAPSBS  XKTO 


STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

Exceedingly  nsefuL” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  lUostrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


CABINETS. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
descrij^^n.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roas^g  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Meami.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British,  and  Continental. 


No  Second  Reference. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
^•Aut^ype  and  Dwyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palaaographioal,  Numismatioal,  Boyal  Oeographioal,  and  other 
learned  Sootetlee.  Fao-simUeB  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintingt, 
Drawings,  and  Sketdies.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  dm.,  kc. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbons 
Flaos,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bnu>.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtsr. 


T^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rmt  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birdubok  BtnLDixo  Socibtt,  39  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  (Thanoery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possemion,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  porpoees. — Api^y 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbbck  Frbchou)  Land  Socibtt,  89  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  leme. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  et  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bahk,  39  and  80  Southampton  Buildings, 
Onanoerj  Lsns.  All  sums  under  SOI.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Ouirent  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balanoee.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
pniohssed  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  frmn  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  doses  at 
3  0 dock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o^dock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulari,  mat  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCJIS  RAVENSCJROFT,  Manager. 


Prospectuses,  he..  Free. 


W.  BURR,  F.S.S.,  Managing  Director. 


if 


/ 
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"vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anj  inTsUd  can  onre  himself,  witbont  medicine,  inooDTenienoe,  or 
ezpenM,  by  lirlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DBLICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whi^  MToe  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  end  is  inedstible  in  Indigestion 
((fyspepsis),  hsbitasl  constipation,  disrrboes,  hsemorrhoids,  lirer  oomplsints, 
fistolency,  nerronsnees,  Ulionsnem,  sllklnds  of  ferers,  sore  throats,  catairfas,  ool^, 
infioensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheamatism,  goat,  porerty  and  impmitiee 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  hysteria,  nearalgia,  initabllii^,  8leep]emneos,low  spirlta, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  bmh,  palpitation,  heartbam,  heada<me,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  a^ma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  inrariable  success  with 
adults  and  dellci^  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopelesk  It 
contains  four  times  as  muoh  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BIIJOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

jfjKm,  the  Rer.  James  T.  Oampbell,  Sydsrstone  Rectory,  near  Fakanham, 
Norfolk.  Deo.  S,  18«9. 

Gentlemen,— I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  Tirtues  of  DU  BARRY’S  j 
RBVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particnlariy 
when  the  llrer  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  K  the  best  at  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  iow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

«« X  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  RBVALENTA  ARABICA.  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblenees,  my  sight  has 
improTed  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectmdes,  my  stonuufii  remind  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — ^in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  rfslt  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  snfllneni  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  POOD.— Dr.  P.  W.  BENOKE,  ProfeMor 


■pjD  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  fat  Sin  nanlatnra  tnr  IS  nmta.  a*.  •  aS  Anna  .  as  a. 


I*bwdor  fai  Mn  canisters  for  12  oops,  at  Ss. ;  24  cups.  Is.  M. ;  48  cups.  Is. 
288  cups,  lOs. ;  178  cups.  Us. 

■ptU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCDITa— Thw  tooths 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  naasea  and  sickness,  eami  la 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  wakinc 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  bj  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digedion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
m  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  lib.,  fs.  M.  { 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  4  SON,  sole  prMtrietOTS  of  the  odebrated  receipts, 
and  manutaoturers  of  the  PIdcles,  Sauces,  and  Ooudimontsso  long  andfavourmoly 
distinguished  by  thalr  name,  beg  to  rmnind  the  publio  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirdy  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Ofawt, 
Cavendish  Sqnars  (late  4  Edwards  Strast,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.B. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCR— CADTION.-The  adminn  of  thU 

celebrated  Sanoe  era  partionlarly  reqnasted  to  obmrve  that  eadi  bottle 
prepared  by  &  LAZENBY  4  SON  beers  tM  labd,  nssd  so  many  years,  signed 


T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD, — **  Twenty-seven  yeara*  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  snffered  great  pain  and  inconvenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  hM  been  effeotnally  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  4o. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Rojral  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

4c. — Cure  No.  49,812,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepaia, 
nervousnees,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  fiatnlenny,  spasms,  siokness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

Du  BARRY’S  POOD..IOar«  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafnem,  singing  in  the  ears,  oonstipailon,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELKHOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMBS  ROBERT^  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  Oliver,  nerves.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  BrMian.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nsrvous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  dowta  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beocMne  painfal  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  Frendi,  had 
mescrlbed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
nved  on  this  delldons  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  mi^e  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  poaLtion. — Maichloaea  DB  BRkHAN,  Naplea, 
AprU  17, 1869.’* 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoo*, ' 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wuner’s  TestimoniaL — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  partionlarly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepda),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  abo  tai  dlanboea,  bowel  complaints,  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hssmorrhoida. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

I^URE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  RBVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  hss  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terribto 


PRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

V-^  nslDg  this  deli  '  . . 


nslDg  this  delicious  Aromatio  Dsntifrloa,  tbs  enamel  of  tha  t)*cth  beoomaa 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  atid  espedally 
useful  for  removing  Incrustations  of  tartar  on  nsgleotad  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists,  Pots,  Is.  and  Ss.  M.  each.  (Gat  Craoroft’a) 


riiARAXACUM  and  PODOPUYLLIN.— A  fluid  combiuE- 

-L  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  partionlarly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  ssnsations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shotQdsrs.  at  the  chest  after  eating,  anpleaawnt  taste  in  tha  month, 
and  other  Indications  of  dyspm^  are  removed.  Taraxacum  and  PodoptoUin  la 
safer  than  calomel  or  bin#  {ml  for  removing  bOe. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delldons  and  valoable  article/*— Standard. 

“  Tha  Caracas  Cocoa  of  snob  oholoa  quality — Foodf  Water,  amd  Air,  aditad 
by  Dr.  HassalL 


FBY’S  extract  of  coco  a.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  ariiolea  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nlba  deprived  of  the  sapsrfluoaa  otL  —Feed, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  TTsassIl, 

TENTH  INTERNA'nONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY4  SON8. 

A  LL  WHO  COUGH  or  HAVE  COLDS  should  read  the 

XX.  following  extract  received  this  day,  Januaiy  6, 1877,  from  8.  PrAnasiJi, 
Esq.,  Vicar  Choral,  lichflald  Cathedral I  am  ■afl^ring  mnch  1^  ^ 
unhealthy  season.  Send  me  a  few  boxes  of  Dr,  LOCJOOIUS  PULMONIO 
WAFERS,  as  they  alone  afford  me  rdlef.”  Sold  at  Is.  1  Jd,  and  2s.  9d,  par  box  off 
all  Chemists. 


"PvU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

-1-^  proviuoa  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographioal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medldne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  RBVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
ke^  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4o., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measlet  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— «  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  ronod  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  RBVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  oompreesed  vegetables  to  restore  ofliioers  and  men  to  health  and 
etrength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manrette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  VaUery,  B.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Bourrleu.  Roada  off 
Hydros,  15th  May,  1878.” 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(snltably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  )  lb.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
80.41.;  21b., 6s.;  51b.,  14s.;  121b., 28s.;  24Ib.,50s. 


T\ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  ar«  purely 

-•-/vegetable,  and  the  beat  for  Bite,  Spasma,  8tomach-ache,.8iokness ,  G  iddlns^ 
Head-aobe,  NervonsDesa,  Indigestion,  Oostlveness.  They  oorreot  t^  xnorfaid 
condition  of  the  liver  ami  bowela,  promote  a  healthy  sKretlon  of  bila,  oleansa 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  Improve  the  appetite,  without  ln<»nvenleno4 
their  action  being  gentle,  painlem,  and  riloctaaL  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  IfA 
box,  or  send  14  irtamps  to  DmztL  Thomsox,  187  (Queen’s  Oreaoent,  Haveistook 
Hill,  London,  and  jodga  for  yonxsalf. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Coughs, 

XX.  Influensa. — ^The  soothing  properties  of  these  medicaments  render  them 
wril  worthy  of  trial  in  alldiaeaaee  ^  the  lungs.  In  common  <Mlds  end  inflyoMi 
the  nils  token  internally  and  the  Ointment  rubbed  externally  are  exceedtugiy 
efficacions.  influensa  is  epidemic  this  treatment  is  easiert,  west,  ano 

surest.  Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment  purify  the  blood,  remove  oU  obetrn^M 
to  ite  free  cirrolation  through  the  lungs,  reUeve  the  ~ 

render  respiration  free  without  reducing  the  etreogth,  Irritoting  th^e^m, « 
depreesing  the  splrlte.  Such  are  the  remly  meone  of 

al&iotod  witii  colds,  coughs,  bronchitis,  and  other  complaints  by  which  so  many 
are  seriously  and  permanently  afflicted  in  most  countries. 
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OETZMANN  &  00., 

furnish  your  gg^  73^  77  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

HOUSE  NEAB  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 
THROUGHOUT.  furnishing  ironmongery,  china,  glass,  &o.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


A  lifiXlMORHYGlASTlKONl 

r\  (DEATH  RKPBLLINO,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 

THE  USE  OF  THESE 

■pATENT  jpOCKET  JNHAIjEES 

Jn  varUmt  forms,  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  Oarboliita  of  Iodine.  tArm  Immediate  relief  In  all  ordinary  oases  of  Catabbh,  Sous  Throat,  Hoarsknrss,  Cough,  Tickuno  ik  thk  Thboat, 
n  rtu  wBoiaw  B  Irritation  on  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Turks,  Asthma,  Ac. 

Tiui  adTanteffe  of  these  cheat)  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  rolatUe  fluids  In  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  are 
high^a^roM^  the  Medical  I^essiU,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medidnea  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  CarboUte  of  Iodine  and  full  Instmotlons  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  aU  kinds  of  perfnm  and  volatOe  essences. 

or  on^Sdp^'ofRab?,^i»3S^  OXPO^  BTRBM,  W.,  direct JAMES  BATTLE  AUSTIN,  M.P.S. 

Offloes :  7  High  Strkkt,  Bloomsburt,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  (Thxmical  Agknt. 

STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(DKSCRIPnyK  CATALOGUK  POerT  FRKK  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  pobllo  are  respectfully  invited  to  Inspect  the  new  Orine  ”  gold  jewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  u  beautifully  finished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rabies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &o. ;  degant  drop  Ear>rings ; 

and  charming  Broodi ;  the  whole  carefnUy  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4i.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  Hnh  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin ;  bloodstone  li^et  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4».  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

'  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 

pnblio  ia  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing^re  different  tutictas,  every  one  of  which 
is  care^y  flnUh*.!,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7s.  id.  AND  12«.  6d.  EACH,  ETTHER  LADY'S  OR  GENTLEMAN'S. 

Opinions  or  the  Press.—**  Deddedly  go^.”— “  Marvellous  how  It  is  produced  at  the  price.”— “  Most  be  seen  to  be  believed.”—**  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.”—”  Deserves  great  praise.”—”  Art  can  do  no  more.”-”  Mast  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Ang  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  moneg  returned,  if  sent  bg  return  of  post. 

NOTICIB.— Letters,  *c.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  ”  Orine  "  JeweUery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E.— Wanted.  Liberal  Ttrms, 

NXJDA  VERITAS.— QRBY  BLALR 


poet  free. 


Soli  Aoists — R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  *  96  CITT  EOAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAYS  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  nw  labels,  which  do  not  oonti^  any  of  the  health* 
rertoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH’B  PYRBTIO  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
imnortenoe  that  the  NAME  and  TBADB  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
OOLOURBD  WBAFPllB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 
pendenoe  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOT!  ADDRESS-111  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Td>dies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORO  &  CO., 

in  NKW  BOND  STBKBT,  LONDON ;  ud  ol  dl  Cbuuifta  Umnwhont 
•  the  world. 


BROWM  and  POLSOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


^  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medin&l 

CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHI8CT  for  pmSv 
by  D^Hi^SSr^^  pleasure  the  following  ANA^ YSiS 

Samples  of  this  weU.known  and 
rtSSS  to  ?S*sJ*Sr  Tie  to  ^  t-te.  aromaUc  mid 

oonfldenoe  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  thu  Whisky.”  ^ 

_  GT.  TITOHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.- 


/ 


/ 


,  / 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

C3-.  h:.  <j0  3srES, 

BimaEOir-DENTIST, 

TX71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  poet  free,  which  explains  the 
'  most  nniqne  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natnral 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  addiess— 

67  QBEAT  BUSSEIiI.  8TBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— ImproTed  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoreries  and  improrements  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  inrantion  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  streng^  and  durability,  are 
insnred,  useless  bulk  being  obriated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrons  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

T.  -X  X  “October  18, 1878. 

My  deer  Doctor, — ^I  request  you  to  accept  my  gfrateful  thanks  for  your  great 
prmessional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  whereTer  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  J  think  the  public  ought  to  Imow 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  be 
obtained. 

“  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“8.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  <}neen. 

**  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D  J).8.” 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  alwajrs  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  aifd  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p^  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  miUin 


figures,  and  at  tiie  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  Ceneral  Morning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  householo 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smaO  families. 

or  JL  *3r.»  s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

S4S,  340, 347, 343.  and  301  Regent  Street. 


THROAT  IRRITATION. 

Throat  and  Windpipe  ore  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-1-  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
ooi^h  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  th^  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  oonfe^ons,  being  in  moxlmity  to  the 
glimds  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1«.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  10  stamps),  and  tins,  la  6d.,  labdled 
“Jahxs  Epps  fit  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Stoeet,  and 
170  Piccadilly,  London.” 

WTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Is.  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  p^ted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  o(^ur  for  Ser^ts’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
Tuwd,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
CulMon’s  “  Book  of  Family  Orests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10«. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Herald^,”  4,000  En^vlngs,  8«.  (Id.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  30  C^boume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrared 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  prioe7«.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  3#.  (Treats  engraved  on  sflver  sj^ns  and  familv 
plate,  0«.  per  dosen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  witii  engraved  Orest,  13s.  Sd. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  30  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  8TATIONERV 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  000  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
30  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  aU  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£33s.;  £88#.;  £44#.;  £68#.;  £616#.;  very  massive,  £10  10#.;  heavyknnckle- 


Lane),  W.O,  _ 

PULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reqmre 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1#. ;  Name  Plate, 
3#.  6d. ;  Bet  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3#.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  0#. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  30  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.O. 


Memorial  Cards 
T.  CULLETON, 
Lane),  W.O. 


M,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Bninraver,  30  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  — AU  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PB()GRAmMBS  and  MENU  CARTES  for  ths 
Season.  '  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Bilk  bazmers  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  fiM.  Paintings  on  Beriin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  <)neen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  30  Oran- 
bourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraTed  with  crest,  £1  1#.,  £2  2s,, 

lo  £1  8#.,  £44#.,  £0  0#.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  7#.  T.  CULLETON,  30  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


^  |tHE  LADIES*  TREASURY :  A  Household  Magaiine  of 

-A  Literature,  Education,  and  Fashion.  64.  Monthly,  by  post  74/ 

The  Januabt  part,  commencing  a  Nkw  VoLinaE,  contains,  besides  a  variety 
of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  gentlewomen,  the  Opening  (Thapten  of  a  Nxw 
Skbial  Stobt  by  ths  Author  ^  Brno,”  entitled  A  Lin's  iJuAiia. 

A  LARGE  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE:  Paletot,  House  Costume. 
F^HIONS  ENGRAVINGS  :  Girls'  Costumo-Tlie  Countess  Morning  Toilet 
— The  Dsmassft  (Toetnme— The  Caprice— Bride's  Pdgnotr— The  OorsetBand— 
Jupe  Parisian— Sealskin  Skating  Jacket— Giri's  Hat. 

NEEDLEWORK  ENCRAVINGS,:  New  Straw  Work  — New  Design  tor 
Fringe. 

Ixmdon :  BEMROSE  fii  SONS,  10  Paternoster  BnUdlngs. 

^T^HE  LADIES*  TREASURY  contains  an  amount  of  varied 

^  information,  especially  interesting  to  ladies,  the  like  of  which,  we 
belisve,  is  contained  in  no  similar  work.  A  young  housekeeper  will  find  in  its 
pages  a  solution  for  most  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  tiie  inexperienced.” 
_ _ _  Ltrdt  MmrtMry. 

**^HE  IjADIES*  treasury  is  prp-eminently  the  best 

-L  of  all  the  Magasioes  designed  for  the  use  of  ladies.  Mrs.  ‘Warren, 
the  talented  editor,  thoroughly  comprehends  the  wants  of  her  lady  readers,  and 
sets  about  with  great  earnestnew  and  equal  ability  to  gratify  them.” 

_  CivU'Servkt  Ckuette. 

^HE  LADIES*  TREASURY. — “  The  papers  occupied 

-a.  with  directions  about  cooking  read  as  if  they  were  most  sensible,  prao- 
tic^,  and  thoroogh-going,  dealing  with  principles  which  the  common  empiiioal 


tical,  and  thoroogh-going,  dealing  with  principles  w 
cookery-books  never  dream  of  tonching.” — SpieUUor 


COMPLETlOy  OF  MR.  VAN  LAUN'S  TRANSLATION  OF 

MOLIBRE’S  dramatic  works.— 

Now  ready.  Volume  Sixth,  demy  8vo.,  doth,  18#. 

Comtknts. — ^The  Rogo^es  of  Seapln — ^The  Countess  of  Esoarbagnas— Ths 
Learned  Ladies— The  Imaginary  Invalid — The  Jealousy  of  Le  BarbooUlfi— The 
Flying  Doctor,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendloes,  and  Original  Etchings 
by  LaLAUXU.  A  few  copies  on  LARGE  PAPER,  Ikdia  Proovb,  per  Vol.,  81#.  64. 
Edinburgh :  W.  PATERSON.  London :  SIMPKIN  fit  CO. 


Young  days.*  a  Magazine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  Illustrated.  VoL  L  Price  1#.  64. 
Published  hy  ths  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  87  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

SMART  h  ALLEN,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


C*IX  NIGHTS*  DEBATE  on  CHRISTIANITY  v. 

O  ATHEISM,  between  the  Rev.  BREWIN  GRANT,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  CHARLES 
BRADLAUGH.  Peoj^’s  Edition,  post  free,  3#.  34. 

H.  W.  L.  GRANT  fii  CO.,  6  Harcombe  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 


Win  be  issued  shortly.  Part  L  of 

A  MODERN  MINISTER.— To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

xlL  Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Illnstrationa. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  KO. 


From  th*  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE:*  April  i9ik,  1873. 

"  THE  TRIBUNE  ii  bopond  eompetro  th*  moit  i^/tuenttat  Nmotpaptr  im 
Amtriea;  it  is  /or  th*  Unittd  BtaU*  nhat  otmr  own  *l*ading  Journal*  t*  in 
England,** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE,  published  daSy  in  New  York,  dzenlates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houeee, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  Tort:  for  England. 

Itsreadere  oomprise  the  moot  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yeariy,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  olaaaeo  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  buslneas  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  UngUsh  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paimr. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  wMfjia  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  Ixmdon  housss, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  eetnWished  by  making  themselves  known 
to  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

WngiiA  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  cidnmns,  which  have  beooms 
to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  businsas  with  England. 


From  th*  **aATURDAr  REVIEW/  Nonmhor  310, 1873. 

“ For  many  year#  th*  NEW  FORK  TRIBUNE  ha*  b**n  th*  most  nideip 
oireuiated  pojpor  ia  th*  Northern  State*,** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addraaed  to 
Niw  Tobk  Tnisuira  Offioe.  18  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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L’A  E  T: 


WEEKLY  ^E<TISTIO  E/EYIEW. 
Dibbotox  Gfaiiui.  «T  BtoAcnos-BJ-CH«p-MM.  BUG.  VfiRON  w  CH.  TARDIEU. 
Dirbctob  fob  Ebglabd — Mr,  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 

L’ABT  i,  profiwely  UlMtrated  with  Etching,  Mid  EngTsving,  by  the  most  eminent  Uring  Artiste. 

“  "  ...  X _ _ 1- _ r*  in  OVA'TV  TMmAC^ - TtAT)! 


L  AKT  IS  proiuseiy  lUUBixauju  win*  - e - o-  . 

IT  in  Pawia  svinM  mM*h  A  MTiew  bs  produced  every  week  as  VArt,  so  magnificent  in  every  respec^^per,  qrpo- 

Sr?i.w  of  stTmuI  »  abundsnt  ..d  interesting  in  its  infon^ion.  -Tinns. 
gmpny,  jiiHKiAuuute— a  as,  ^  ^  _  .  It  would  be  easy  and 


ffiADhv  illustrations— ana,  aDove  au,  so  many-wuou  ,u  *vo  - - , -  w 

r.vervir,if.?^w^b  i-  -i^: 

about  art,  and  designs  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  by  most  people.  — Satubdat  Rsvibw. 

^  mi  a.  nil _ •  _n: «lia  M  1 W  A  AWW. 


it  art,  ana  designs  not  oinerwise  to  oe  oomuiw*  —  - 

SubecripUon  for  one  year,  £6  10..  i  for  three  month,,  £\  8.,  All  communications  to  be  nddresMd  to  the  MAnnann. 

LONDON  OFFICE ; — 136  NEW  BOND  STREET. 


Ready,  early  next  week, 

In  Two  VotunuSt  demy  Sue.,  clothf  24s. 


T^HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  285,  will  be 

X  PtJBLISHBD  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 


EUSSIA. 


B,  D.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE,  H.A. 

Member  of  the  Imperial  Riutian  Oeographieal  Sociitp. 

An  Account  of  the  Political,  Social,  and  Domestic  Life  of  the 
Russian  People,  with  special  reference  to  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Serfi  and  the  relation  of  Russia  to  the  Eastern  Question. 


CloirmiTS. 

I._W0L8BY  AND  THE  DIVOBCB  OP  HENBY  VIII. 

II.— OLD  NORSE  MIBBOB  OP  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

III.— DR.  CARPENTER’S  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
lY.— ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

V. — GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  OF  THE 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

VI. — A  FRENCH  CRITIC  ON  MILTON. 

YII.— MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

Yin.— A  RAMBLE  BOUND  THE  WORLD. 

IX.— THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 


nABRgT.r.,  PETTER,  a  GALPIN,  London,  and  aU  BookseOns. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Jost  pobUshed,  in  8vo.  price  Ilf.  M.  doth, 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  Homometrically  Translated.  By 

0.  B.  Catlkt,  Translator  of  Dante’i  “  Comedy,"  Icc. 


X  0.  B.  Catlkt,  Translator  of  Dante’s  “  Comedy,"  Icc. 

*'The  three  most  oonspienoos  good  spirited  pswisges,  and  his  bold  and 
qualities  of  Mr.  Oatlkt*b  Tersion  are  often  Terysaooeesfnl  method  of  render- 
mt  Aichalo  oolonring  he  has  giren  his  ing  the  Homerio  oompoond  epithets, 


13  Guut  Mablbobouoh  Strut. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


diction  (this  te  a  real  gain),  the  anima-  which  are  piotores  and  poems  in  mlni- 
tion  with  whloh  he  inspiree  the  moet  ature.’’- J/omiag  J\>$L 


London,  LONGMANS  k  00. 


Sacoiro  Eninoif,  wow  bbadt. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Baillib  Cochoank,  M  j*.  1  toL,  demy  8to.,  Ilf. 

**A  very  Intereeting  Tolnme.” — Timet. 

"  We  accept  with  gratitude  this  well-execnted  book  by  a  polished  and  vigocuos 
writer."— Dts  IforW. 


ENGLAND’S  POLICY  IN 
THE  EAST. 


TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES, 


Edward  Waliord,  MJL.  3  toIs.,  crown  8to.,  Sli. 

*'  An  entertaining,  yaloable  and  instructive  work." — Telegraph. 

*'  Bqplete  with  interest,  information  and  anecdote." — Court  Journal, 


By  the  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 


An  Aooount  of  tbe  Policy  and  Intereets  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Qneetion 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  European  Powers.  With  a  Map  and  Ap> 
pendlz,  containing  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  Berlin  Memo* 
random.  Lord  Derby’s  Despatches,  and  other  Documents.  Demy  8to.,  If. 


LH-T)  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

feSBor  Charub  Dun  Yoxqk.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  I  voL, 
large  post  8to.,  with  Portrait,  9f. 

**  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest."— 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  198  PiooadlUy. 


LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


for  1877,  nnder  the  Espedal  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Corrected  by  the 
NoUhty,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  voL, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  81f.  6<f.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

[Next  meek. 


THE  AUSTEO  -  HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE  : 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


A  Folitioal  Sketch  of  Men  and  Bvents  since  1868. 


By  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 


TWO  LILIES.  By  Julu  Kavanagh,  Author 

of  "  Nathalie,”  "  Adele,”  Ac.  8  vole. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  additional  Chapter  on  the 
Present  Crisis  in  the  East.  With  Maps,  demy  8vo.,  doth,  9f. 


HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alkx- 

AKDKR  Fraskr,  Author  of  **  Gnardian  and  Lover,"  ko.  8  vole. 


CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


"  A  clever,  well  written  novel."— Jfrffmger. 

"  There  is  interest  in  every  page."— Court  Journal. 


THB  NEW  SCHOOL  BOABDS,  1876-0.  GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 


Now  ready,  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  800  Dlustrations  of  School 
Buildings  In  all  Parts  of  the  World,  Elevations  and  Plans  drawn  to 
Medium  8yo.,  18f.  ’ 


"  Miss  Hardy  has  written  more  than  one  clever  novel,  but  ‘  Glenoairn  *  must 
be  considered  as  her  best.  It  is  a  decidedly  powerful  story ."—Axa/itfaer. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE.  Being  Practical 

R**a*rks  on  the  Plakrixo,  DmoNDfo,  BmuuNa,  aiid  Furituhino  of 
School  Houprs.  By  E.  R.  ROBSON,  Architect  to  the  School  Board  for 
London,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Robson  s  book  contains  the  lesults  of  the  experience  and  observation  of 
Mveral  years,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings 
tut  reprsMt  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  down  to  the  smaH»^.  details,  as 
^y  exirt  In  the  p^dpal  countries  of  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  here, 
^e  book  is  an  admirably  complete  manual  of  its  subject.  The  chapters  on 

ttd  AppM.tu,,’  will  bo 


ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Geobgiana  M.  Cbaik. 

3  TOls.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31f. 

*'  The  book  is  in  oar  judgment  most  unusually  good.**— AcaJemp, 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDoxald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Alec  Forbes,"  lio.  8  vota. 


MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Its. 

J.  K.  SPBXDBn,  Author  of  ‘‘  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,"  Ito.  8  vols. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


By  Don  Pkdro  Vkrdad,  at  all  Bookstalls,  post  8vo. 

AN  EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 


ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Dasub.  SToh.  [!«■«( 


B.  STRAKBR  It  SONS,  124  Fenohurch  Street,  and  26  Leadenhall  Street. 
London,  E.C. 


Just  pnblished,  8vo.,  price  If. 

^FHE  NATIONAL  CHURCH  and  tbe  NATIONAL 

^  SOCIETY  for  the  EDUCATION  of  the  POOR  :  a  SPEECH  delivered  at 
Birmingham,  on  October  81, 1876.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  G.Shb]r^.P. 

RIVINGTONS,  Waterioo  Place,  London ;  Ozf<»d  and  Cambridge. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  WOBKS. 


KBW  STOBT  BT  MB.  JUSTIN  HeOABTHT. 

The  OENTLEUAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  JANUAET 
contains  the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  NEW  STORY {lUus- 
trated),  entiOed  “MISS  MISANTHROPE,”  hg  JUSTIN 
McCarthy ;  and  CofUributions from  Dr. F.  HUEFFER 
W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  G.  E.  MACKAY,  WALT^ 
THORNBURY,  JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  KARL  BLIND, 
Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  and  others. 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BELGRAVIA”  for  January  contains  the  First  Part  of  a 
NEW  STORY  {lUustrated),  entitled  “THE  WORLD 
WELL  LOST,”  by  E,  LYNN  LINTON,  Author  of 
^^Patricia  KemhaU”  ^c. ;  a  Complete  Story  by  WILKIE 
COLLINS,  entitled  “THE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,” 
vjith  anIUustration;  and  ContribuEons from  CHAS.  READE, 
CUTHBERT  BEDE,  Dr.  CHARLES  MACKAY,  R.  H- 
HORNE,  T.  A.  TROLLOPE,  JAMES  PAYN,  and  others. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  297,  January 

1877.  [On  Monday  ntxt, 

OoxiXNTs:— 

1.  THB  AUTHOBSHIP  OF  THB  FOURTH  OOSPXL. 

2.  TRAVELS  IN  THB  CAUCASUS. 

S.  FOXEL  ON  THB  ANTS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

4.  MEDITERRANBAN  DBLTAS. 

4.  THB  PASTON  LETTERS. 

«.  NEW  ARCTIC  LANDS. 

7.  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  BHELBUBNB. 

8.  WOOD'S  TBMPLE  OF  EPHESUS. 

9.  VON  REUMONTS  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DF  MEDia. 

10.  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 


A  YEAR  in  WESTERN  FRANCE. 

Bbtham-Bdwabds.  Crown  8to.  Frontispiece,  10«.  64. 


By  M. 


ACROSS 


iOSS  the  VATNA  JOKULL,  or  Scenes  in 

Iceland  ;  a  DeecrfpUon  of  Hitberto  Unknown  Regions.  By  W.  L.  Watts. 
With  Map  and  Blaslrattois.  Crown  8to.(U. 


Small  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  lUostrations,  price  Sr.  64. 

The  PRINCE  of  ARGOLIS :  a  Story  of  the  Old 


Greek  Fairy  Time.  With  180  lUnstrations  by  J.  Motb  Smith. 


Small  crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  6r. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 


of  Good  Liring.  A  Translation  of  the  **  Physiologie  da  OoOt"  of 
BBiLLAT.SAyAiuN.  With  Introdnction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Amdbrsom,  M  JL 
**  We  cannot  bat  beliere  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  and  much  read  by 
many.” — Nonconformitt. 


Large  post  8to.,  with  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engrorlngs  and  Five  Coloored  Plates, 
from  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings,  cloth,  gilt,  price  12#.  64. 


THACKER  AY ANA :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  a  profasion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makxpsacb  Thackxrat, 
depicting  Hamoroas  Incidents  in  hLi  School-life,  and  Faroorite  Characters 
in  the  Books  of  his  STery-day  reading. 

**  An  admirable  addendam,  not  only  to  his  collected  works,  bat  also  to  any 
memoir  of  him  that  has  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be,  written.” 

British  Quarterly  Revitvo, 

Second  Edition,  demy  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  18«. 

The  GREAT  DIVIDE ;  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in 

the  Uppn  Yellowstone.  By  the  Earl  of  Dukratmm. 

“  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  trarel  than  Lord 
Dunraven’s  *  The  Great  Divide.*  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.”— JlAsnwum. 


Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Coloured 
Blastrations,  price  18#. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST :  Travels  and  Adventures  on 

the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valbstutb  Baur. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Hlostrations,  price  lOa  64. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Hawmis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
”If  the  g^te  into  Chaucer’s  garden  is  to  be  opened  to  children,  it  will  be  by 
Mrs.  Hawk’s  golden  key.  .  .  .  Mothers  if  they  choose  may  teach  a  dever 
child  a  great  deal  by  the  aid  of  this  Little  book.*’ — Saturday  RtHns, 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  lUnstrations,  price  24#. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Ricuabo  Ibvino  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmobm. 
Mi^,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ebmut  Grisst. 

**  Since  Oatlin,  no  such  valuable  work  has  appeared  as  this.  Colonel  Dodge 
and  Mr.  Blackmore  have  combined  to  put  on  record,  with  far  more  authority 
than  even  Catlin,  the  whole  story  of  the  government,  religion,  customs,  and 
atrodtiesof  the  Indians  of  the  Great  North  ijuerican  dei^.” 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


DYCFS  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £4  10#. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 


Rev.  Alexander  Dtce.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyoe’s  Final  Corrections. 

'*  The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dyce’s 
Edition  is  a  great  work,  worthy  of  his  reputation,  a^  for  the  present  it  contains 
the  standard  text.” — Times. 


Demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  lUostrations,  price  21#. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS. 


scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Konsr. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Huetfer. 
With  648  lUostrations. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  doth  gUt,  price  6#. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS.  By  J.  Ashbt-Sterry. 

**  Enchanting  ballads  ...  It  is  not  possible  to  dwell  on  the  elabmte 
beauty  of  the  metrical  forms  here  adopted,  but  we  cannot  part  from  this 
delightful  volume  without  a  word  of  praise  on  the  score  of  the  writer’s  easy, 
elegant,  and  melodious  measures,  than  which  he  could  have  chosen  no  more 
charming  or  more  effective  vehicle  for  these  latest,  and  we  trust  not  the  last, 
inspiralions  of  his  mnse.” — Morning  Post, 


OHATTO  h  WINDUS,  PfcoadUly,  W, 


/  7 


DISCOVERIES  at  EPHESUS,  including  the  Site 

Bx  J.T. 


and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana. 
Imperial  8vo.  oopioualy  Uluetrated,  68#. 


Wood,  F.aA, 


CHURCH  and  STATE,  their  relations  Historically 

Developed.  By  Professor  Gotceen,  Btrasburg.  Translated  by  B.  Fair- 
FAX  Tatlor.  2  vols.  8vo.  42#.  [Oa  Saturday  next. 


A  THOUSAND  MILES  up  the  NILE,  a  JOURNEY 

THROUGH  EGYPT  and  NUBIA  to  the  Second  Oatarael.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards.  With  Mapa  of  the  Nile  and  80  Hlostrations  from  Drasrlngs 
by  the  Author.  Imperial  8vo.  42#. 


MCCULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE 


and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  New  BdiUon,  oorreeted  to  the 
Present  Time  by  H.  G.  Reid  ;  with  11  Maps  and  80  Charta.  8to.  68#. 
New  Supplement,  8#.  64. 


BRITISH  SEAMEN,  as  described  in  Recent  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  Official  Documents.  By  Thomas  Brasbbt,  M.P.  8vo» 
price  10«.  64.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GAZETTEER  of  the 


WORLD,  or  General  Dictionary  of  Geography.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  8vo.  42#.  [/a  a  fern  days 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY,  in  28  entirely  New  Ookrared  Maps.  Bditsd  by  the  Rev. 


G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  Sro.  or  imperial  4to.  Is.  64. 


The  ATELIER  du  LYS;  or,  an  Art  Student  in 

the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Anthor  of  '*  MadsmoiseUs  Mori.”  Third 
Edition.  1  toL  crown  8to.  6#. 


The  LIFE  of  Sir  WILLIAM  FAIRBAIRN,  Bart. 

Partly  written  by  Himself;  edited  and  oompleted  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  18«.  [Oa  Saturdesy  next. 


The  LIFE  of  ROBERT  FRAMPTON,  Bishop  of 

Glonoester,  deprived  as  a  Non-Juror,  aj>.  1689.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  T. 
Simpson  Evaes,  M.A.  Crown  8to.  Portrait,  10#.  64. 


The  LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stigaed.  2  vols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  28#. 


LOCHLRRE,  a  Poem.  Crown  8to.  Ts.  6d. 


The  PROPHETS  and  PROPHECY  in  ISRAEL. 


By  Professor  Kuknee,  Leyden.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Milrot  ;  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  Muib,  D.O.L.  8to.  21#.  [Eext  eeeek. 


ARISTOTLE’S  POLITICS,  I.  III.  IV.  (VII.) 

Greek  Text,  English  Translation  W.  B.  Bollaed,  M.A.  Short  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  by  A.  Laeo,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7#.  64. 


Epochs  of  Ancient  History. 

The  RISE  of  the  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE.  By 

Arthur  M.  Curteis,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  8  Maps,  2#.  64. 


Text-Books  of  Science. 

THOME’S  STRUCTURAL  &  PHYSIOLOGICAL 


BOTANY.  Translated  and  Edited  by  A.  W.  Beekett,  M. A.  B.So.  F.LJB. 
With  many  Woodcuts.  SmaU  8to.  6#.  [/a  a/ew  daye. 


Dr.  BULL’S  HINTS  io  MOTHERS 


MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH.  New  Edition,  thoroo^ly  rerlssd 
and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  2#.  64. 


Dr.  BULL  on  the  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 

of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  2#.  64. 


London,  LONGMANS  *  00. 
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FOURTH  EDITION,  3  rola.,  crown  Sto.,  31#.  td. 


Now  Ready, 


MADCAP  VIOLET. 


j.A.isr'cr.A.iftTr  ktxtmbek,  1877. 


BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC 


FOBTNIOHTLY  BBVIBIW. 


“Mi.  Black  has  had  the  courage— it  needed  a  great  deal— to 
recognise  what  our  forefathers  always  took  for  granted  in  all  their 
dealings— that  there  are  .*  unlucky  ’  men  and  women,  marked  by  fate 
with  almost  a  yiaible  sig^.  Madcap  Violet  is  the  story  of  two  of 
these^  on  whom  presses  a  wilful  destiny,  not  bom  from  any  ancient 
cnree  or  sin,  but  merely  from  the  caprice  of  fate,” 


CONTROVERSIALIST. 


TIKB8. 


rjlHB  Pbopbibtobs  of  the  aboye-named  Journal, 
through  the  advice  of  their  Friends,  Sabscriben,  and 


“If  ingeniously-wrought  sympathy  and  the  excitement  of  an 
intense  emotional  interest  are  the  teste  of  a  powerful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  novel,  we  place  Mr.  Black’s  ‘Madcap  Violet’  in  a  very 
high  rank  indeed.  ...  As  for  James  Drummond,  he  is  a 
creation  of  real  genius.” 


Contributors,  have  thought  it  politic  to  change  the  Journal 
from  an  Intervening  Quarterly  to  a  Monthly, 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


AOAJ>EMT. 


“  As  to  the  Scottish  scenery  in  which  much  of  the  action  of 
the  tale  is  made  to  happen,  it  is  described  with  Mr.  Black’s 
usual  skill,  unsurpassed  in  the  English  literature  of  the  day.” 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 


•1.  THE  UTILITY  OP  CONTBOVBRSY. 


DAHiY  NEWS. 


“  In  the  very  first  rank  of  Mr.  Black’s  heroines,  proud  as  Sheila,  *2,  IS  COSMOPOLITANISM  PBiEFERABLE  TO 


and  sweet  as  Coquette,  stands  Madcap  Violet.'  The  trae,  proud,  PATRIOTISM  ?  *  ’ 

tender  nature  of  her,  her  beauty,  her  mischief,  her  self-sacrifice, 

endear  her  to  the  reader.  .  .  .  The  magician  has  woven  his  g  THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 
spell  with  power.” 


FALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 


•4.  MODERN  SOCIETY. 


“  If  anyone  is  so  strangely  constituted  as  to  take  no  pleasure  in 
this  work  as  a  story,  let  him  open  it  anywhere,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  light  on  lively  dialogue,  droll  observations,  or  brilliant* 
description.” 


•5.  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 


GBAFHIO. 


“With  the  memory  of  Mr.  Black’s  ‘ Gallery  of  Girls,’  each  with 
beauties  of  her  own,  full  in  our  mind,  it  might  be  rash  to  say  that 
Violet  North  surpasses  them  all,  but  it  may  be  said  of  her  without 
hesitation  that  in  her  fearlessness,  her  generosity,  and  the  depth  of 
the  love  that  is  the  life  of  her  life,  she  is  one  of  those  perfectly 
charming  conceptions  which  would  alone  suffice  to  make  a  repu¬ 
tation.” 


6.  OUGHT  MUSEUMS  AND  LITERARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIONS  TO  BE 
OPEN  ON  THE  SABBATH? 


7.  AN  INDEPENDENT  REVIEW  OP  HOME 
POLITICS. 


*  Laconical  replies  to  these  Articles  are  invited. 


By  the  same  Author. 


A  PRINCESS  of  THULE.  Tenth  Edition,  crown 

8to.,  <U. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 
ARE  ATTENTIVELY  CONSIDERED. 


The  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  of  a  PHAETON. 

Tenth  Edition,  crown  8ro.,  6i. 


PUBUaHED  BY 


The  MAID  of  KILLEENA :  and  other  TALES. 


ELLIOT  STOCK, 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  6#. 


62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


May  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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